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bP a Treasures are not aleays found tn the ground 


TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS 
are finding 
A TREASURY OF USEFUL INFORMATION 

















10,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
100 MAPS 


Me kites like treasure, may be hidden away for a long time 
before it is discovered. Teachers, Librarians, Research Workers and 
others are finding the NEW. INDEX of the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AMERICANA the key to uncovering rich treasuries of new and 
useful information, to help them keep abreast of today’s exacting 
curricular demands. 40 experts worked 198,000 hours in preparing 
the indexing and cross-indexing for this new QUICK-REFERENCE 
INDEX. 


WHY THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA IS UNIQUE 


The AMERICANA provides thousands of articles, hundreds of 
thousands of facts on questions of vital interest today — scientific, 
industrial, economic, social and political. In addition it contains 
digests of books, plays, operas, and other valuable 
information not found in other reference works. 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA is con- 


stantly revised to meet an urgent reference need. It is 

authoritative. Contains timely exclusive articles by Cheotiaateia 

outstanding authorities from the leading universities, pi 

business, professional and scientific fields. scribing the 
In addition each year, to help keep you up-to-date 

on current developments, THE AMERICANA Nice igs 

ANNUAL, an 800-page supplement is issued to sub- ‘ata 

scribers at a nominal cost. Peas BP 

For complete information fill out and mail coupon Title (if any) 





for FREE booklet ‘ 


et ce 


with the 


DOUBLE- QUICK 


2 West 45th Street, Dept. (W) New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your 


36 page booklet ‘‘America’s Reference Work’’ de- 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 
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ou KNOW 77s by Library Bureau 





Low shelving tilted for 
easy reference 1s typical 
of Library Bureau’s at- 
tention to detail. 














Acknowledged as one of America’s finest examples of 
the special purpose library, this room is a fitting 
memorial, wholly in keeping with the high aims of 
the educator whose name it bears. 


Its purpose is to provide material and reference 
facilities for teachers to carry on research and to 
obtain help in their daily work. In its layout, its 
color scheme and the design of its furniture, it re- 
flects Library Bureau’s traditional skill in aiding 
the library staff with all details of planning and 
equipment. 





Your postwar plans for expansion, remodeling or 
new construction should receive careful attention 
now. Through our nearest Branch Office, you can 
receive, without obligation, the benefit of our long 
and extensive experience. 








COPYRIGHT, 1944 


Library Bureau Division of 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 
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Helen E. Haines.... 


in the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries: 


Haines, Helen Elizabeth, 1872- 
* Living With Books; The Art of Book Selection. 1935 505p $4 


025.2 
1 Book selection 2 Books and reading 3 Books and reading— 
Best books 4 Libraries—Order Department 35-27193 


A comprehensive treatment of book selection which is the out- 
growth of courses given at the library schools of the Los Angeles 
public library and Columbia university. Treats foundations and back- 
grounds, including aids and guides; values and appraisals; knowledge 
of editions; and book selection in biography, history, poetry and 
other special fields. 

Bibliographies at end of most of the chapters. 








Haines, Helen Elizabeth, 1872- 
* What’s ina Novel. 1942 283p $2.75 809.3 


1 Fiction—Bibliography 2 Fiction—History and criticism 
(W) 42-17421 
Contents: Province of the novel; Values and relationships; From 
mid-Victorian roots; Lives, times, and places; World we live in; 
History in fiction; Vistas in European fiction; Fiction from Latin 
America; Spells, signs, and symbols; Lure of crime; Rewriting a 
novel. 


“Written with discrimination, with well-chosen examples of types 
and trends, and a few classified lists. The final chapter offers advice 
to nonprofessional book reviewers and will be an aid to librarians and 
club women.” BkI. 

Bibliographical foot-notes. 


* Starred for First Purchase. 





Columbia is proud of the fact that the above are only two of 
many endorsements of librarians to librarians; of laymen to laymen 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2960 Broadway New York 27, N. Y. 
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A STATEMENT FROM 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


The Rittenhouse Classics 





+ 








Because we believe that as many staple library items as possible 
should be made available during the present crisis, we have 
allocated a substantial quantity of our paper supply to reprint the 
most popular titles in our RITTENHOUSE CLassics series. Since 
we shall not be able to reprint any of these titles this year we 


urge you to place your orders at once. Usual discounts apply. 











TITLES AVAILABLE © \.)}“ 


ANNA KARENINA Eight illustrations in color by Grose 
DAVID COPPERFIELD Thirty-two illustrations by F. Barnard ’ 
EMMA Twelve illustrations in color by C. E. Brock 
LORNA DOONE Eight illustrations in color by Grose 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, THE Twenty-four illustrations by Green 
OLIVER TWIST Sixteen illustrations by J. Mahone) 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE = fwelve illustrations in color by H. M. Brock 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY twelve illustrations in color by C. E. Brock 
TALE OF TWO CITIES, A Sixteen illustrations by F. Barnard 


These new editions have been printed on the finest quality of paper obtainable, 
are re-enforced with double crash, have head and foot bands and colored 


tops. Each $2.50 





Vlacrae-Smith -Compan' 
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... presented by NBC University of the Air 
, — Course III in “Music of the New World” — 


The 1944-45 broadcasts of “Music of the New World” begin 
October 12, and include thirty-eight weekly half-hour programs. 
Titled “Music in American Cities,” the series traces the contributions 
to American music fostered in the population centers, both large and 
small, of the Western Hemisphere . . . Boston, cradle of religious music 
and the singing school . . . Lima, Peru, center of viceregal music . . 
Williamsburg, focus of musical enterprise in the Colonies . . . from 
early days to the present. 

“Music in American Cities” —broadcast Thursdays at 11:30 p.m. 
(EWT) by the National Broadcasting Company and the independent 
radio stations associated with the NBC network—em- 





LISTEN TO THESE COURSES braces three main approaches: a) Chief historical musi- 
NOW IN PROGRESS cal contributions; b) Compositions about cities; c) Music 
SUMMER MUSIC SERIES by composers definitely identified with certain cities. 
Thursdays, 11:30-12:00 mid. (EWT) . ‘ - 7 5 . . 
Until Oct. 5 “Music of the New World” and its companion NBC 
THEY CALL ME JOE — . P P 
Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 p.m. (EWT) University of the Air courses are broadcast as a public 
Until Oct. 7 service for the advancement of education and entertain- 
* PURSUIT OF LEARNING . , 
Suodays, 4:30-4:55 p.m. (EWT) ment under the American system of free enterprise, 
Until Oct. 8 








operating in the interests of a free people. 





A Service of Radic 
Corporation of America 


National Broadcasting Company =A 


America’s No. 1 Network 
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Cowpuncher, Woodchopper 


ITATIONS accompanying academic degrees do 
not, under ordinary circumstances, make good 
hammock-reading. Cambridge University, however, 
recently awarded J. Frank Dobie, long-admired 
writer on the American Southwest, an “M.A. 
honoris causa’ that has done something, perhaps, 
to limber up an over-starched tradition. The docu- 
ment reads, in part: “De bobus longicornibus quod 
ille non cognovit, inutile est aliis cognoscere,”’ 
which the New York Herald Tribune editorial page 
calls “'a deft way of saying that what the gentlemen 
doesn’t know about longhorn cattle isn’t worth 
knowing.’ Mr. Dobie had been appointed visiting 
American lecturer at the English university last 
year, and the Times (London), commenting on the 
award, paid a very friendly tribute to his genial 
presence and his many accomplishments in the cause 
of Anglo-American amity. 

George Bernard Shaw is the last person in the 
literary world who needs a birthday. Not that Mr. 
Shaw has had too many—would that he could have 
eighty-eight more—but birthdays have become a 
journalist's justification for bringing receding fig- 
ures back into the public eye, an area that the frail, 
pink-cheeked Irishman has never left. However, 
July 26 did provoke sundry comments—beginning 
with his letter to the Times suggesting that child 
care might be greatly improved by a little more 
cuddling, a little more of what he calls “maternal 
massage.” His major interview, on the other hand, 
revived many of his old and firm feelings. 


Mischief Abroad 


Moscow in mid-July reported that the Nazis had 
desecrated the grave of Alexander Pushkin, nine- 
teenth-century liberal; had looted dozens of price- 
less relics associated with his writing, and had 
burned many of his manuscripts. The magnitude 
of this dishonor is clear enough, for if one were to 
draw a British parallel, it would be the bombing of 
Stratford-on-Avon. % 3% J Hella Wullyoki, Fin- 
land’s outstanding playwright (Hulda, A Woman 
of Property, etc.) who, according to last reports, 
was serving a life sentence in a Finnish jail, is 
singled out as a figure of future political promi- 
nence with the fall of Finland's present govern- 
ment. At the beginning of the war she was charged 
with espionage in behalf of a foreign power and 
was by some accounts first senténced to be shot and 
afterward saw this commuted to life imprisonment; 
according to others she was faced directly with a 
life sentence. She is a vigorous anti-Fascist, a 
feminist, a brilliant linguist, a successful farmer, 
and has always believed that Finland should main- 
tain and encourage a policy of good will toward 
Russia. 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


Of A Domestic Cast 


When H. L. Mencken began to get swarms of 
notes from service men telling him how much pleas- 
ure they'd had from his Happy Days and Heathen 
Days, he immediately saw the ‘difference between 
a soldier and a civilian’’—the letters you get from 
civilians, he said, “come from those who don't like 
your books.”’ & & Captain Robert Neville, 
thirty-nine-year-old New York newspaperman and 
foreign correspondent, has succeeded Colonel Eg- 
bert White as the new publications officer. Captain 
Neville covered portions of the Chinese and Spanish 
wars and was at Warsaw at the outbreak of World 
War Il. 

Roi Ottley, winner of the Life-In-America award 
for his New World A-Coming, is said to be the 
first Negro war correspondent to be given an over- 
seas assignment. He has now left for England and 
will round up material for a new book on the Negro 
question in other countries, on other continents 
Before returning to the United States, Mr. Ottley 
expects to have a conference with the Pope and to 
see various parts of Russia, India, China, and 
Africa. 


Scottish New York 


To a squealing of bagpipes and a swirling of 
tartans the Scottish colony of New York City cele 


, brated, July 22, the dedication of the Robert Burns 


House, a hotel for service men, and observed the 
148th anniversary of the poet's death. The house 
is operated by the Thistly Gildry and can provide 
bed and breakfast for more than fifty men a night 
at a charge of fifty cents each. 


At It Again 


According to a recent Reuter’s dispatch from the 
U. S. First Army Headquarters, novelist Ernest 
Hemingway, now a war correspondent, is at it 
again. A while back, Hemingway, who had received 
head injuries in a black-out accident in London, 
left his hospital bed, over the protests of his doc- 
tors, to get his story of the invasion. Himself pull- 
ing out the remainder of the fifty-two stitches left 
by the doctors, he headed for the invasion beach- 
head in an attack transport. That night he was 
back in London with his story. 


His latest exploit is concerned with the capture 
of a half-dozen German Panzers. When ‘Heming- 
way and a press relations private were entering a 
small French village in the battle area, they learned 
that some Nazis were hiding in the basement of one 
of the houses. Hitler's supermen apparently did not 
like the hand grenades the two Americans tossed 
into the building, for they piled out in a hurry and 
surrendered to Hemingway and his companion. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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The Discerning Librarian's 
¥ov./ CHECKING LIST Vv va 


New and Forthcoming Titles 


BETWEEN HEAVEN AND EARTH by Franz Werfel ............ $ 3.00 
PoLitics AND Mora ts by Benedetto Croce .................. 3.75 
THE Dream OF DescarTEs by Jacques Maritain ............. 3.00 
THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD by Leo Auerbach ............... 3.00 
THE AMERICAN Way by Franklin D. Roosevelt .............. 1.50 
Ree Ane Derry by Joka Lerd ........... ccheeeeeen 3.50 
TWENTIETH CENTURY SocioLocy by Georges Gurvitch ........ 3.75 
INDUSTRIAL PsycCHoLocy by May Smith ................... 5.00 
PuHysics OF THE 20TH CENTURY by Pascual Jordan .......... 4.00 
INTRODUCTORY ASTRONOMY by /. B. Sidgwick .............. 2.50 
GUIDING THE NorMAL CHILD by Agatha Bowley ............ 3.00 
ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR Boys AND Gir_s by S. Johnson ........... 3.00 
LEGENDs OF A Musica. City by Max Graf ................ 3.00 
THE ARTs IN THE Post-War Wor Lp by Dagobert D. Runes, Ed. —2..50 
THE ENJOYMENT OF THE Arts by Max Schoen, Ed. ......... 5.00 
STYLE AND IDEA by Arnold Schoenberg ..............000005. 3.75 
DICTIONARY OF WorD OricINs by Joseph T. Shipley .......... 5.00 
THE New ARCHITECTURE by Paul Zucker ................-. 10.00 
ILLUSTRATED TECHNICAL DicTIONARY by Maxim Newmark ... 5.00 
20TH CENTURY ENGINEERING by C. H. S. Tupholme Se eeeees 3.00 


Send for Free Descriptive Circulars 





PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street ° New York 16, N.Y. 
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Keep Abreas! 
of the Times 


Mayor Kelly, as United States Coordinator of Civilian Defense for the Chicago Metropolitan 
Area, presents a $100 War Bond prize to Nordica Fenneman, Chicago Public Library, for 
winning idea in OCD outdoor advertising poster contest. At left is Studley Burroughs, Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising Company, who designed and drew the poster. .T he 24-sheet poster 
will be displayed by sponsors throughout the Chicago area during September. Miss Fenneman 
selected and installed the 5,000 volume library in the Servicemen’s Center, Auditorium Hotel. 


Died 

May 12. Sir Arthur Thomas Quiller-Couch, au- 
thor, noted authority on English literature; at 
Fowey, Cornwall; following an accident; eighty. 
Born in Cornwall in 1863, Quiller-Couch, or ‘‘Q”’ 
as he preferred to be known, was educated at Ox- 
ford, but later became King Edward VII Professor 
of English Literature at Cambridge. During a lit- 
erary career of over fifty years, he produced a stream 
of novels, poems, essays, and also compiled the 
famous “Oxford Series,’ the best known volume 
being The Oxford Book of English Verse. 


MAY 16. George Ade, author and wit; at Kent- 
land, Indiana; of a heart attack; seventy-eight. Ade 
became famous for his Fables in Slang, which first 
appeared as a daily feature in a Chicago newspaper. 
He also wrote many books of short stories, and 
several plays, of which one, The Sultan of Sulu, 
became a Broadway hit. Another play, The College 
Widow, later became a musical comedy, and was 
also produced as a motion picture. 


May 24, Harold Bell Wright, author and preacher ; 
at La Jolla, California; of pneumonia; seventy-two. 
Successively a hobo, a house painter, and an Ozark 
Mountains preacher, Wright turned to a literary 
career when his first book, The Printer of Udell’s, 
originally written as a sermon, was published. 
Leaving the ministry in 1908 after the success of his 
his second novel, The Shepherd of the Hills, he 
wrote ceaselessly, his books selling by the millions. 
Although his work was received unfavorably by the 
critics, the financial returns were very great, and 
Wright became one of the wealthiest writers in the 
country. The Shepherd of the Hills and The Win- 
ning of Barbara Worth were his most widely read 
novels. 


Juty 12. Brigadier General Theodore Roosevelt, 
author and publisher; in France; of a heart attack 
fifty-six. General Roosevelt, eldest son of the late 
President Theodore Roosevelt, was a vice president 
of Doubleday, Doran and Company, and the author, 
or co-author of eight books. 


Juty 18. Margaret N. Armstrong, author and il- 
lustrator; in New York City; seventy-six. Miss 
Armstrong became a literary success at the age of 
seventy with her best-selling biographical novel, 
Fanny Kemble: A Passionate Victorian. This book, 
and a subsequent one, Trelawny: A Man’s Life, 
were choices of the Book-of-the-Month Club. Miss 
Armstrong also did illustrations for magazines, and 
collaborated on the Field Book of Western Wild 
Flowers, still a standard reference work. 


Juty 27. Katharine Fullerton Gerould, story 
writer and essayist; at Princeton, New Jersey; after 
a long illness; sixty-five. Although the author of 
several novels, Mrs. Gerould was best known for 
her short stories, which were frequently included in 
collections of the “best short stories of the year 
Her last book, Ringside Seats (1937), a volume of 
essays, featured her coverage of the Tunney- 
Dempsey fight in 1926, for Harper's Magazine 


Juty 28. Hazleton Spencer, author, editor, and 
authority on Shakespeare; at Manistee, Michigan; 
of a heart attack; fifty-one. Dr. Spencer, the au- 
thor of several books on Shakespeare, also contrib- 
uted many articles and reviews concerning the poet 
to American and foreign literary journals. Profes- 
sor of English at Johns Hopkins University since 
1937, Dr. Spencer was also joint editor of Modern 
Language Notes and The Selected Poems of Vachel 
Lindsay. 
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EISENHOWER, MAN AND SOLDIER 
By Francis Trevelyan Miller 


A factual biography of America’s great general. 
Timely, it answers all the things people want to 
know about “Iron Ike.” Illustrated. $2.00 


GOD On A BATTLEWAGON 
By CAPT. JAMES CLAYPOOL, Chaplain, 
U.S.N.R., as told to Carl Wiegman 


Story of the chaplain’s work on the Battleship 
South Dakota, it is written with fire and power. 
A glowing tribute to the faith of the men in blue 
and the work of the Chaplain Corps. Illus. $2.00 


GENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 
By Francis Trevelyan Miller 


Revised edition of this best-selling biography of 
the Pacific commander. Well into its second 
hundred thousand. Illustrated. $2.00 


BORN If BATTLE 
By Captain Rowan T. Thomas 


The thrilling story of a heavy bomber pilot’s 
200,000 mile trip around the world fighting on 
every Allied front. Illustrated. $3.00 


THESE MEN SHALL NEVER DIE 
By Lowell Thomas 


Stories of the heroes of the first part of the war. 
Profusely illustrated. $2.00 


% THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY ¥ 
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A. Fleming MacLiesh 


|B arrange rier on the language of flight, A. Flem- 
ing MacLiesh, has caught up, in the title of 
his novel, Cone of Silence, the hush of precision, 
the moment beyond which motion shifts and takes 
an opposing direction. The ‘cone of silence’’ is 
said to be that narrow point into which a plane, 
flying by instrument, moves when it is directly over 
the range station and the on-course hum in the 
flier’s earphones suddenly ‘‘blanks out: Mr. Mac- 
Liesh suggests, thereby, a parallel between the 
bleakest point in his narrative and the brief but 
death-like quiet in a flier’s course. And there the 
figure ends, for the book itself is not given over to 
what has come to be called the “poetry of flight.” 

A. Fleming MacLiesh, whose full name is Archi- 
bald Fleming MacLiesh (/e not ef as in MacLeish 
the poet and Librarian of Congress) was born in 
Brooklyn, March 4, 1911. His mother, Cara Seaver 
MacLiesh, died when he was five; and his father, 
Archibald Fleming MacLiesh, whose death fol- 
lowed ten years later, had long been a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange. .He had what was 
evidently a normally happy boyhood, and was sent 
to a number of schools in and around New York. 
He prepared for college at Pawling, Connecticut, 
where he started to write; and he entered Princeton 
in 1929. On the credit side was the winning, in col- 
laboration with Basil Beyea, of an undergraduate 
play prize in 1930—and progress of real promise in 
English, philosophy, and psychology. On the debit 
side, however, were his cold-weather grades in 
Spanish, architecture, and military science. More- 
over, he had attended ‘‘so few classes of any kind’’ 
that he was ‘asked to leave” in 1931. A year later 
he was given a chance to return and repeat a year 
but he refused it and left for Europe. 

He lived in France, (studied at the Sorbonne in 
1932), in Switzerland, Italy, and Austria. While 
he was in Vienna he broke his back in a fall from a 
horse, and during this same sojourn he was married 
(September 1933) to Elizabeth Lofting, from whom 
he was afterward divorced. After two years in 
Europe he returned to New York in 1934, and then 
published a book of verse, The Island Called Pharos 
(1935), over the signature “Archibald Fleming,” 
which brought him to the attention of Archibald 
MacLeish, of whom, some say, he is an admitted 
disciple. His Island poems were regarded as repre- 
sentative of the direction of the generation now in 
its twenties. One of the longest pieces in the vol- 
ume, “Adonis,” is an indictment of the ‘‘derelict’’ 
modern world, with its empire builders, its war 
makers, etc.; and several of his shorter lyrics share 
this same thesis. 


About this time he made'a trip to the Bahamas, 
and then returned to New York where his daughter 
Jennifer was born. He spent the next two years 
writing—largely verse, which found its way into a 
number of magazines. During this same interval he 
wrote a poetic drama called The Destroyers, a mix- 
ture of Arthurian legend and Oriental philosophy. 
To his tremendous disappointment this play was 
never produced. It was, however, a title (1942) in 
the ‘Living Drama Series.” 
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A. FLEMING MACLIESH 


In 1937 he set about to learn to fly, and secured 
a private pilot’s license during the same year. He 
afterward became a student of aeronautics at New 
York University, 1940, and earned his commercial 
pilot’s license in 1942. At the same time he con- 
tinued to write. And shortly after the outbreak of 
the present war Forum bought his “Youth Ex- 
amines the War Whoop,” an article anticipating the 
obvious possibility of America’s entry into the war 
but cautioning against the danger of our doing so 
on grounds which we would afterward repudiate. 
Two years later, with Cushman Reynolds, he did 
The Strategy of the Americas (1941), an argument 
for the strengthening of hemisphere defense and a 
more thorough practice of democracy at home. 

Now in the Army, MacLiesh has served in vari- 
ous Capacities as a flier. 

His Cone of Silence is a Houghton Mifflin Fel- 
lowship Award; in its projected state he called it 
“Path of the Relative Wind.” It would, he said, 
be written from the point of view of the man in the 
air, an attitude which he regarded as “part of my 
generation,” and one that “sharply differentiates it 
from generations before. . The final product 
is less air-minded than one might reasonably have 
expected to find it, but there is allegory aplenty and 
an impressionism that has suggested the influence 
of not only Proust but Joyce. Cone of Silence is 
his first substantial novel, but he admits writing an 
earlier one, a supposedly humorous pot-boiler 
which some liked but which he himself finally with- 
drew from circulation. 

B. ALSTERLUND 


Books have a service to perform which cannot 
be taken from them by the newspapers or the 
radio, or even the motion pictures. 

—ELMER DAVIS 
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oat for Young Americans 


RODDY MEETS THE CIRCUS 


Written and illustrated by Mabel Betsy Hill. 
A circus story—fresh, jolly, different. Roddy, 
exploring his new town, runs into an exciting 
adventure that goes on all day and winds up 
with a flourish the next morning. August 30. 
80 pp. Ages 7-11 $1.50 


THE WINDING RIVER 


A story of French Emigrés on the Susque- 
hanna. By Helen Fuller Orton. Drawings by 
Robert Ball. Foreword by Dr. Elsie Murray. 
A true and fascinating story of a little known 
Colonial settlement that tells of the adventures 
of a young girl who fled the terrors of the French 
Revolution to seek safety in an exciting new 
world. August 30. 256pp. Ages 11-15 $2.00 


PURITAN ADVENTURE 


Written and illustrated by Lois Lenski. The 
author of Bayou, Suzette and Indian Captive has 
created a wholly believable and delightful pic- 
ture of what people did and thought in the 
brave days of early New England. August 30. 
224 pp. Ages 8-12 $2.00 


CHERRYSTONES 


By Eleanor Farjeon. Drawings by John and 
Isobel Morton-Sale. A book of fortune-telling 
poems made out of old rhyme-charms by the 
creator of the magic love stories of Martin 
Pippin in the Apple Orchard. August 30. 
64 pp. Ages 9 up $1.25 

These are Stokes Books 


THE GREEN TURTLE 
MYSTERY 


By Ellery Queen, Jr. Drawings by E. A. 
Watson. The boy Djuna, with his pal Ben and 
his dog Champ deal with the baffling case of the 
haunted house at 777 Carpenter Street. August 


_ 30. 272 pp. Ages 10-13 $2.00 


FUN WITH CLAY 


By Joseph Leeming. With easy-to-follow in- 
structions the author of many successful craft 
books shows how to make tiles, vases, clay fig- 
ures and other attractive articles. August 30. 
96 pp. Ages 10 up $2.00 


SON OF THE WALRUS 
KING 


By Harold McCracken. Drawings by Lynn 
Bogue Hunt. The story of Aivik, the walrus: 
his birth in Bering Strait, his training, growth 
and adventures. Exciting reading and a beauti- 
ful picture of the Arctic. August 30. 128 pp. 
Ages 10-14 $2.00 
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J. B. Lippincott Company 

227 South 6th St., Phila. 5, Pa. 
Please send the free Catalogue ot 

Lippincott-Stokes Books for Boys and Girls. 









Name 





Address 





City 









Use the coupon above to send for the Free catalogue 
of Lippincott-Stokes Books for Boys and Girls 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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EVERYTHING 
POINTS TO 
AN EVEN 
GREATER 
DEMAND 


*?7 


RIDER rao? BOOKS 


Whether more men are needed at the front or in 
the shops at home—come more war or peace — 
radio and electronics will proceed at their pres- 
ent high rate of development for years to come. 
This ad d for more trained radio 
men. This means more demand — more need for 
authoritative books on the subjects. Better check 
the list below and send for the latest catalog on 
Rider Radio Books. Now! 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT WORK 





Accepted authority on subject... ... 338 pp.—$3.00 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 
Gives principles of FM radio....... 138 pp.—$!.50 


SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING: 

Basic method of radio maintendnce. 
English ed. 360 pp.—$3.00 Spanish ed. 385 pp.—$3.50 
THE METER AT WORK 


An elementary text on meters. . 152 pp.—$1.50 
THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 

How to use, test and repair..... . .243 pp.—$2.00 
VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS 

Theoretical and practical .......... 179 pp.—$2.00 
AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL SYSTEMS 

— also automatic tuning systems... . 143 pp.—$!.25 


AN-HOUR-A-DAY-WITH-RIDER SERIES 
Provide foundation for advanced study on ‘‘Alter- 
nating Currents in Radio Receivers,”’ on ‘‘Resonance 
& Alignment,” on ‘Automatic Volume Contro!',’’ on 
“D-C Voltage Distribution.’ Hard bindings .90¢ each 
A-C CALCULATION CHARTS 
Faster than a slide rule......... ...160 pp.—$7.50 
ALSO RIDER MANUALS —NOW IN Xill VOLUMES 
Reference books giving circuit diagrams and data 
on Radio Seostete “anal by professional radio serv- 
icemen in all parts of the world. 


JOHN F.RIDER, Publisher, Inc. 


t Xr ‘ V . ~ N | NA f f LRP 
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Handbook of 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


28th edition, 1024 pages, 
red silk cloth, $6.00 


Completely revised and reset. 3000 
schools critically described or listed, 
cross referenced and indexed. The 
Introduction annually reviews and 
surveys current educational thought. 


“The FUTURE 
of EDUCATION” 


256 pages, red silk cloth, $2.00 


Reports on the changes that have 
been brought about by the military 
realists who have taken control— 
reviews the current hopes and aspira- 
tions for post-war education—regrets 
the timorous who advocate retreat to 
the dead past—suggests how to liber- 
alize “Liberal Education” and how to 
humanize “The Humanities”. 


“WAR and EDUCATION” 


Ist printing May 1943; 2nd printing 
May 1944 
512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 


“One of the few books on educa 
tion that made any sénse to me,” 
Richard T. La Piere, Stanford U 
“Extraordinarily good stuff,” WU 
Llovd Warner, U. of Chicago. “Com- 
plete and scholarly,” Rockwell Kent 
“A most stimulating book,” Read 
Bain, Miami U., Ohio. “A must book 
for all men and women,” Marco 
Morrow, Topeka. “A vigorous book,” 
Merle Curti, U. of Wis. “A mine 
of information,” . Alliston Cragg 
“Amount of information leaves me 
gasping,” Maj.-Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, 
England. “Indispensable to the 
modern mind,” John Haynes Holmes. 
“Discloses a remarkable intellect, 
breadth of understanding, unbeliev- 
able mental energy,” Ex-Congress- 
man George H. Tinkham. 


Circulars and Table of Contents 
on Request 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston (8) Mass. 
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Bartholomaeus Anglicus. De proprietatibus rerum. Copy 
ownrd by the Plimpton Library, Columbia University 


Across the Endeles Occean 


“Brteyne is an ilelande of occean in 
Europa. This iland hath in lengthe 
the space of foure score myle and in 
brede two hundred myle ¢z in that place 
there the endeles occean is I see.” 
John of Trevisa, 
Of the Properties of Things 
About the time that Gutenberg was 
born, John of Trevisa made this Eng- 
lish translation of the encyclopaedia 
by Bartholomaeus Anglicus. It would 
have been a best seller if there had 
been any copies to buy. But the print- 
ing press had not been invented, and 
Trevisa had to commission a copy 
from a scribe. One university rented 
its copy to scholars by the hour. They 
read it under the watchful eye of the 
Keeper of the Library. 


The book shown on this page is 
thought to be the only manuscript 
copy in North America. In time it may 
become the only copy in existence. 
Fortunately the contents of this and 
thousands of other rare manuscripts 
are being made available to more and 
more scholars—through microfilming. 


Du Pont Microcopy Film is ideal for 
the reproduction of old manuscripts 
of this type. It has been tested and 
approved for archival use and has an 
ultra-fine grain emulsion with high re- 
solving power and inherent contrast. 


For further information write: 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT MICROCOPY FILM 





aU PONT 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
Division - - « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Division 


Ag 4 


Film Products #& 
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_-E. STANLEY JONES 


the world-famous author of 
The Christ of the Indian 
Road and Abundant Living, 
now writes about . . . 


The Christ 
of the Inet id 
American Road 


Fearing that America will fall prey 
to desiccating secularisms and divi- 
sions, Dr. Jones, the universally 
respected Christian leader, has 
brought forth this book out of deep 
concern and towering hope. From 
his unique position as world travel- 
ler, long-time resident of India, but 
profound student of American life, 
he has given the land he loves its 
sharpest analysis and its greatest 
challenge. 





“America is God's experimental 
ground, his demonstration center. 
... We are the world’s proving 
ground. As we go the world goes.” 


But, he soon warns, “America’s 
power and influence in the world 
will be determined by her ability 
to set her house in order, and thus 
to act up to her democracy.” 


Read THE CHRIST OF THE AMER- 
ICAN ROAD to understand better the 
forces that are seeking to destroy 
the very roots of our Christian 
civilization. Read it for its pene- 
trating analyses of the social, eco- 
nomic, political and spiritual prob- 
lems which confront a world that 
fights for peace. 


‘1 


Pocket size 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 














W hat 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





{Eprror’s Nore: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


A Library and Social Hygiene 


To the Editor: 

For too many years, sex has been a horrid word, 
spoken softly in the home, and certainly kept under- 
cover in the public library. Yet, the library is the 
place to which the individual, seeking accurate, im- 
personal and wisely presented information, should 
be able to‘turn. Since the establishment of the 
Readers’ Bureau of the Public Library of Cincinnati 
in 1925, advice has been sought constantly by par- 
ents, teachers and others in charge of children, in 
answering sex questions and in solving the prob- 
lems which naturally present themselves to youth, 
from the age of understanding through adolescence, 
up to the premarital age. 


To adequately meet these requests for recom- 
mended readings on sex education, the Readers’ 
Bureau asked the Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society 
to collaborate on a graded reading list. The work 
was begun in 1943, with an exhaustive combing of 
all available literature in the field of sex education 
The books were examined from the viewpoint of 
accuracy of information, method of presentation, 
and whether or not they contained anything contro- 
versial or contrary to teachings of the church, home, 
and school. After minute revision, the list was pub- 
lished, ‘‘a highly selective reading list, not a bibli- 
ography. It is not intended to include even all the 
good books in this field. It is designed rather, to 
make it possible for a reader to make a quick 
choice, without being confused by many titles. Spe- 
cial attention has been given to pamphlets.” 

Copies available to librarians for eight cents each, 
to cover cost plus postage. 

PAULINE J. FIHE, Head 
Readers’ Bureau 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library 


New Hospital Library Group 


To the Editor: 

The Special Libraries Association formed a new 
national group for hospital and nurses’ librarians 
within its organization at its June conference in 
Philadelphia, as a result of a petition submitted by 
hospital librarians from Chicago, New York, Min- 
neapolis, and St. Paul. 

This new group will give all librarians working 
in hospitals opportunity for active participation in 
the national development of their work, in the de- 
termining of standards, in the consideration of pub- 
lications, and general extension of their services. 

Anyone interested in receiving the first News 
Letter from this newly formed group of hospital 
and nurses’ librarians, please send a post card to 
that effect to 

RuTH M. Tews, Hospital Service 
Public Library, St. Paul 2, Minnesota 
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Staff Party 


To the Editor: 


The Staff Association of the St. Louis Public 
Library takes pardonable pride in reporting the 
success of its recent auction of “hard-to-get”’ articles. 

The original plan was merely to get the staff 
together for a novel party, but everybody entered 
into the idea of an auction with such spirit that 
great quantities of practically unobtainable items 
poured in for the sale. By means of the cunning 
tactics of Louis Nourse, assistant librarian and 
head auctioneer, a cool $105.20 was extracted from 
the audience in exchange for such items as home- 
made cookies, Fels-Naptha soap, Tapioca, and 
Nylon hose (one pair). A white elephant table— 
wonderful to behold—brought in $38.34. While 
the auction was designed as one of the diversions 
of the party, it turned out to be the consuming in- 
terest of the evening, lasting until almost midnight. 
After all expenses were paid, the net profit 
amounted to the staggering sum of $79.51. After 
some deliberation, the staff voted that the entire 
sum be added to the staff treasury, for future parties 
or for such other disposition as may be decided on. 


MARIE JANE STANTON 
Staff Association 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Library Service Plus 


To the Editor: 


The Municipal Reference Library tos been re- 
ceiving requests for library material mentioned in 
departmental periodicals not only from the men in 
the departments, but also from those who are now 
on leave and actively participating in the armed 
services. In spite of the recent campaigns for books 
for men in service, there still continues to exist a 
demand for specific books. These requests are han- 
dled in the same manner as if the request had come 
either from the mayor's office or from any of the 
other city departments. The material requested is 
immediately dispatched to the inquirer, urging him 
to request additional material as he desires it. 

Of course, sending printed material to any part 
of the world from which the request comes certainly 
involves danger of loss but such a loss is truly in- 
significant compared to the satisfaction to be de- 
rived by both the man in service who receives the 
material and the library that has rendered such aid. 

It is the purpose of the Municipal Reference Li- 
brary to keep in touch with many of the men from 
the city service and when they return to their civilian 
status, they will remember the library and the serv- 
ice it extended to them during their absence. Re- 
quests for material have come from as far as New 
Caledonia where an ex-patrolman writes for ma- 
terial on fingerprinting. Another here in this coun- 
try, also an ex-member of the Police Department, 
wants to keep up to date with police matters and 
wishes current books in the field of general police 
science. A secretary of a police association in New 
Zealand writes that he depends upon the library's 
monthly periodical to keep his association's library 
up to date on police material. 

As long as the inquirer cannot come to the li- 
brary, certainly the library can be brought to him. 
The Municipal Reference Library of New York 
hopes to continue doing this so long as its clientele, 
both old and new, desire it. 
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YOUR READERS 


ARE LOOKING FOR: 


What Ship Is 
That? sete 2+ 


BECAUSE it presents in clear text and excellent il- 
lustration the quickest and most reliable method so 
far of identifying the merchant ships and warships 
of all nations. Unique and practical, THERE IS 
NO SIMILAR BOOK. Written by the famous au- 
thor of ‘“Jane’s Merchant Ships’’; illustrated with 
6000 drawings. Handbook format; 784 pages. $4.00 


a Via Diplomatic 


b 
Pouch Deuslaa Miller 


(Author of “You Can’t Do Business with 
Hitler’) Foreword by William L. Shirer 


BECAUSE these shocki, revelations were made 
ahead of history and ve since assumed lasting 
documentary . importance. Miller’s keen, accurate 
grasp of the Nazi a led to his prophetic though 
unheeded warnings— the confidential reports he 
sent VIA DIPLOMATIC POUCH to the State De- 
partment. Heretofore secret, they are published 
now FOR THE FIRST TIME! $3.00 


THE FRENCH 
COLONIES °' 200 Future 


by Jacques Stern, Former French 
Minister of Colonies 


BECAUSE the destiny of the French Colonies is a 
matter of first importance not only to the outcome 
of this war, but also to the preservation of future 
peace. Fortified by years of actual first-hand ex- 
perience, Mr. Stern presents an authoritative, frank 
analysis. $3.00 


Seven Faces of 
Love Andre a? aurois 


BECAUSE Maurois, with his customary biographical 
skill, shows the fascinating parallel between per- 
sonal experiences and the fictional treatment of 
love—in depicting the love lives of Flaubert, Proust, 
Balzac, Madame de La Fayette, Choderlos de — 
Rousseau, Stendhal—and their characters. 

book will practically NEVER be on the shelf! $2. 75 


Lord Halifax’s 
Ghost Book 


with a foreword by Viscount Halifax 


BECAUSE this is not just another ‘Ghost Story” 
book! Lord Halifax insisted upon proofs of au- 
thenticity for every chilling tale he added to his 
collection. The ghosts that flit through these pages 
have haunted famous mansions and terrified many 
distinguished persons. This unusual collection of 
70 shockers is so exciting it will be one of the 
top favorites on your mystery shelf. $2.75 


@ The March King 


John Philip Sousa 


by Mina Lewiton 


BECAUSE this spritely and patriotic juvenile tells 
the exciting adventures of one of America’s greatest 
band leaders and composers. Today, our service- 
men all over the world are marching to such famous 
and stirring Sousa melodies as “‘Stars and Stripes 
Forever,’ “Semper Fidelis’, ‘The Washington 
Post’. Timely and interesting to adults, too! $1.50 


DIDIER Publishing Company 


660 Madison Avenue New York 21 


SEPTEMBER 1944 | ' 15 


JAMES KATSAROS 
Municipal Reference Library, New York 
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Children’s Rooms i SAVE 25%1050% 


Art Departments 
Select books from our FREE 


Don’t fail to place your order promptly for "Ty 00 4 

the July-August issue of The Horn Book. | ' nt se a _ Supple 

A particularly valuable number for schools. mentary catalogs listing more 
than 50,000 titles. 


NEWBERY and 1 | Se F. C. LONG, PROP. 
CALDECOTT AWARDS |S 
NUMBER—HORN BOOK 


The Newbery Medal Acceptance, by 
Esther Forbes. 

The well-known author of Paul Revere 
and the World He Lived In relates her 
experiences in writing that fine book 
Johnny Tremain, awarded the Newbery 
Medal for the most distinguished book ‘ 
for young people. A fine portrait of Miss \ 
Forbes as frontispiece. A 
a 


Esther Forbes: a _ biographical. article » 
about the Newbery Medal Winner, by () [ I 3 G 3 | 
Alice M. Jordan. 





Magazines For Tens and ’Teens. By L. ni iN 
Felix Ranlett, Librarian of the Bangor L ‘ 
. i 

4 


Public Library. 5000 

Mention The Youth’s Companion or St. 

Nicholas and you instantly provoke the COLUMBUS | \ ' ESTABLISHED 
remark “Oh! How I did enjoy it!’’ Mr. OHIO } 1902 





Ranlett explores the possibilities today 
among children’s magazines. 





The Three Owls’ Notebook. Anne Carroll 
Moore devotes all the space in her pages 
this month to Lullaby, a lovely Christmas 
story-and-picture-book adapted and 
translated from an old Polish legend. 


The Booklist, by Alice M. Jordan. Ten 
pages of reviews of the worthwhile 


children’s books published this summer. 


Walking Into Yesterday, by Catherine 
Cate Coblentz. ‘“‘And how your freedom, 
like the land you love, lies wide and 
deep."” A splendid paper on the writing 


of historical tales for young people. for 

Louis Slobodkin, Winner of the Caldecott Impartial treatment of 
Medal for his’ illustrations in Many P ata 
Moons. By Eleanor Estes. A delightful current problems of adminis- 
paper about this sculptor who has so ; : 
felicitously entered the Book World. trative methods and techniques 


The Caldecott Medal Acceptance, by Devtewe f -s = 
Louis Slobodkin. If not one of the above eviews 0O significant 
fine papers were included, the July- zi . 7 <i. : 
August Horn Book would still be worth books and doc uments In the 
many times its cost because of this - " . a 

single article. One of the liveliest discus- field of public administration 
sions of children’s books and illustrations 


we have ever read. $5 per annum 
50 cents a copy Scholarly quarterly journal 
Trial subscription of 3 issues, including of 


the big Christmas Number, $1.00 


By the year, $2.50 (6 issues) AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC 
HORN BOOK ADMINISTRATION 


1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 
264 Boylston St. Boston 16, Mass. 
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Morehouse-Gorham Books 


FOR YOUR RELIGIOUS SECTION 








A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
By William Wilson Manross 





A history of the Episcopal Church from the time of the first 
English explorers to the present. 


"The outcome, on the whole, is the best single-volume history 
of the American Episcopal Church which has yet appeared.” 
—William Warren Sweet, University of Chicago 


"We have here a substantial, scholarly, well-written contribu- 
tion to the field of church history." —Church Management 


404 pages. Fully Illustrated. Price, $2.00 








A HISTORY OF RELIGION 
By Herbert H. Gowen 


In this volume comprising 698 pages, Dr. Gowen deals with 
the whole history of religion—viewed as organically one. 


"The general reader will find here a book to his liking, scholarly 
and yet fascinating, ample in its use of facts but written in a 
masterly literary style." —Frederick C. Grant 

Anglican Theological Review 


"There is a wealth of material in this volume, yet the author 
does not leave us to wander in a mass of details." 
—Union Seminary Review 


Price, $4.00 








ANGLICANISM 


The Thought and Practice of the Church of England 
Illustrated from the Religious Literature of the 17th Century 
Compiled and Edited by 
Paul Elmer More and Frank Leslie Cross 





“As Mr. T. S. Eliot has said of it, the volume contains some of 
the finest prose of the seventeenth century here available for the 
first time to the man of letters and the common reader.” For the 
serious student of religion, it is nearly indispensable. 

—Saturday Review of Literature 





"It is a truly monumental piece of work, and eminently worthy 
of the two distinguished men who have compiled it.” 


—The Churchman 
Price, $5.00 








Horehouse-Gorham Co. New Yoru 17, Ny. 
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MRS. CATT, CHAMPION OF EQUAL RIGHTS, WORLD PEACE 


The New York Times was surprised and grieved 
The New York World was stupified 


in 1916 when Chief Justice Hughes endorsed woman suffrage. 


The New York Press 


in May 1944 lauded Mrs. Catt when she addressed the 
Women’s Action Committee for Victory and Lasting Peace, 
the successor to the Conference on the Cause and Cure of War, 
which she founded twenty years ago. 


Read the first biography of the world’s greatest living woman: 


Carrie Chapman Catt 


By Mary Gray Peck 44 illustrations 495 pages $3.00 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 
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A reminder from LONGMANS s Op 



















OUTSTANDING 
FALL TITLES 


FRED S. MATHIAS 


The Amazing Bob Davis 


Biography. Illustrated. * $3.00 
* 





DOROTHY ADAMS 


We Stood Alone 


Autobiography: Photographs. + $3.00 
* 


CONSTANCE BOWMAN & CLARA MARIE ALLEN 
Slacks and Callouses 


Humorous Non-fiction. Illustrated. * $2.00 
* 


ROBERT GORDON ANDERSON 


The Biography of a Cathedral 
A Pageant of History. Frontispiece. * $4.00 
* 


DOROTHY FREMONT GRANT 
Margaret Brent, Adventurer 


Historical Fiction. Decorative Map. * $2.50 
* 

MAURA LAVERTY 

No More Than Human 

Fiction. $2.50 
* 

ELIZABETH SEEGER 


Pageant of Chinese History 


(With new final chapter) 
Popular History. Illustrated. + $3.00 


* See your new 1944 LONGMANS catalog 
for full descriptions 


ear ca pa 
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“America’s Outstanding Aviation Magazine” 





Librarians will be asked for it more and more, 
wherever there are pilots, co-pilots, teachers of aero- 
nautics, mathematics, science, physics or social studies. 


Special Sections on American, British, Rus- Evolution Series of planes making current 
sian, Nazi Warplanes; Aircraft Carriers, air history—always illustrated by cut-a-way 
Engines, Instruments, Strategical & Tactical * spreads showing entire construction of those 
Bombing, Transports, Tomorrow's Airliners, planes. Often these cut-a-ways are used for | 
Fighter Planes of the Future, Weather. instruction purposes in U. S. Army classes. 


Color Portraits of renowned planes (suitable for framing). 


Subscriptions: 1 Yr. $3 2 Yrs. $5 3 Yrs. $6 
HENRY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 444 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 











Everything From George Washington to 
F. D. Roosevelt... correct up to the last minute 
You Want Completely revised edition packed with 
biographical data — history of presi- 

gral ; 

dential campaigns — names of vice- 

to Know 
” presidents and cabinet members — 
powers of the President and Congress 
About the -—how the states voted—200 questions 


with answers. A “MUST” for libra- 


Presidents. . . ries and schools. 


Size 5x 74 inches 137 pages $1.75 








By P 
AUBURN S. A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
CUNNINGHAM 333 E. Ontario Street « Chicago 11, Illinois 
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How to 
READ MAPS 
MAKE MAPS 
COLLECT MAPS 








DOWN TO EARTH 


MAPPING FoR EvERYBODY 


By David Greenhood 


Timely and practical, this comprehensive 
treatment of the science and craft of map- 
ping answers all the layman's questions, be 
he arm-chair strategist, inquiring student, or 
amateur mapper. Part | deals with the prin- 
ciples, theories, and techniques of maps, from 
Ptolemy to aerial mapping. Part Il explains 
step-by-step methods of making your own 
maps. Part Ill treats of collecting, care of 


maps, equipment, sources, facts and figures. 


“For the layman who wants to ex- 
plore the fascinations of maps and 
map-making, this is an. essential 
book.” ~—Ricuarp Epes Harrison 


Over 250 illustrations, diagrams, and original 
drawings by Ralph Graeter, Art Director of 
Life. Also a full bibliography and index. 
Bound in buckram. $4.00 


Send for illustrated brochure. 


Hoxiway House, 72 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
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ON THE 
PRACTICAL SIDE 


THE LIQUIDATION OF WAR 
PRODUCTION 


Cancellation of War Contracts and 
Disposal of Government-Owned 
Plants and Surpluses 


By A. D. H. Kaplan 


A brilliant analysis of the economic 
problems that will face government and 
business in the liquidation of war pro- 
duction. The second in a series of re- 
ports to be published under the auspices 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. $1.50. 


GENERAL METEOROLOGY 

By Horace R. Byers 

Includes such recent advances as isen- 
tropic analysis, behavior of the strato- 
sphere in day-to-day weather, and com- 
plete, up-to-date discussion of thunder- 
storms, aircraft icing, condensation and 
precipitation. $5.00. 


HOW TO RUN A SALES MEETING 
By Edward J. Hegarty 
Shows both the new and the veteran 
sales manager how to get the best re- 
sults from sales meetings. Valuable 
tricks of the trade and practical pointers 
on planning, staging and leading meet- 


ings. $2.00 


EFFECTIVE RADIO SPEAKING 

By William G. Hoffman and Ralph 

R. Rogers 

A provocative and entertaining book 
on the psychology, the organization, the 
writing and reading of a speech for 
radio. Concerned primarily with getting 
personality into radio writing and speak- 


ing. $2.50. 


HANDBOOK OF AIR NAVIGATION 
By Capt. W. J. Vanderkloot 
A guide to fliers seeking to qualify 
for licenses as first- and second-class 
navigators, so written that a reader with 
average education can digest the con- 
tents without reference to other publi- 


cations. $3.50. 


MATHEMATICS FOR AIRCRAFT 

ENGINE MECHANICS 

By Harold. Griffiths 

Practical problems based on actual 
data teach the theory and repair of the 
aircraft engine. The problems are ar- 
ranged in a series of “jobs,” which teach 
the student to do his own thinking. $2.50. 


x*r 


McGRAW-HILL 


BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd St. 


New York 18 
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The First Authoritative Book Covering 
All Phases of: 


MARINE ENGINEERING 


Over 1,000 pages (8'." x 104") with hundreds of diagrams, 


charts, tables and illustrations. 


The various chapters were written by men of recognized authority in their fields. 
Following this, all of the material was reviewed critically by the editor and a 
technical committee to make sure that each subject was covered fully and accurately 
and that it represented the latest practices without, however, favoring or promoting 
commercial interests. The volume was written for the practical use of designing 
and operating engineers, and naval architects—a text book for students and a 
reference work for public, private and engineering libraries. 





Epitor IN CH1EF—Professor Herbert L. Seward, Professor of Mechanical and Marine Engi 
neering, Yale University. 


A factual, research and vocational reference guide to’: new developments in propulsion, boilers, 
Diesel engines, electrical applications, refrigeration, air conditioning, auxiliary machinery, etc., in 
almost the oldest.and most economical means of transportation. 

VotumE I (3rd printing) $6.00 VoLuME II (Ready October 1) $6.00 
Set of Two Volumes $11.00 


Published at no profit in the interest of a wider understanding by 


THE SOCIETY OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND MARINE ENGINEERS 
29 West 39th Street New York 18, New York 


DEMCO LIBRARY CARBON PAPER 
. * * One Librarian Called It “A Copy Cat” 
Because “It Has Many Lives” 


And she’s just about right, for here is 

carbon paper that can take the pound- 
ing necessary in library work. 3 
weights, 3 finishes (regular, hard or 
dense). Order a box on approval 


No. 319—Box, 100 sheets $3.00 
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GREEN DOLPHIN STREET 
by ELIZABETH GOUDGE 


From the Channel Islands to pioneer New Zealand ranges Elizabeth 
Goudge’s most important and distinguished novel—iong, lusty, poignant, 
and real—a novel that is romance, history and truth—the story of Mar- 
guerite, Marianne, and William, and the blunder that changed the pattern 


of three lives. $3.00 


September Selection of the Literary Guild 


AUTHOR’S CHOICE 
by MacKinlay Kantor 


One of America’s most popular and highly-paid 
authors, selects 40 of his stories and tells why 
he wrote them, why he selected them, and how 
much he was paid for them. $3.50 


THE HOLLOW MEN 


by Bruce Hutchinson 


This novel by a distinguished Canadian tells 
a moving story of man’s conflict between his 
yearning for quiet ease and his tormented search 
for truth. $2.75 


EAST by SOUTHWEST 
by Christopher La Farge 


“La Farge’s stories of the Pacific are not merely 
journalism of an unusual sort. They are also 
literature.”"—Frederick Lewis Allen. $2.50 


PILLAR of the LORD 


A PORTRAIT OF ENDICOTT PEABODY 
by Frank D. Ashburn 


The story of the great headmaster of Groton— 
a man who was equally at home with presidents 
and prime ministers, magnates and miners. II- 
lustrated with photographs. $5.00 





RONSARD 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES 
by D. B. Wyndham Lewis 


A portrait of France’s major Renaissance poet 
that is at once a picture of a time, a place, and a 
civilization. Illustrated. Pub. with Sheed & 
Ward $3.50 


CLOUD AND 
WEATHER ATLAS 


by Hugh Duncan Grant 


An atlas of clouds and states of the sky that will 
be invaluable to the aviator, the mariner and the 
farmer, as well as the meteorologist. Illustrated 
with photographs. $7.50 


UNDERSTANDING 
NEW ZEALAND 


by Frederick L. W. Wood 


‘There is no better general account of the coun- 
try in print. A’ reading of it is a liberal educa- 
tion in New Zealand affairs.’-—Capt. C. HART- 
LEY GRATTAN. Photographs. $3.75 


RUSSIA THEN AND ALWAYS 


by Nina Verhovskoy Hyde 
and Fillmore Hyde 


This. book, tracing the development of Russia's 
unique culture and traditions, will enable Amer- 
icans to understand her psychology today. $3.00 
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Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The only unabridged dictionary completely re- 
vised in the past 25 years. Up to date for 
today’s needs. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition 


The best handy-size dictionary because it con- 
tains all the words most commonly used. 1,300 
pages. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and 
contrasted words. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 


A general-purpose, handy guide to pronuncia- 
tion, using the International Phonetic Alphabet. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 











6 Reasons Why one 


The Engineering Index should 
be in your library 


I—COVERS EVERY BRANCH OF ENGINEERING 
The developments made in the automotive, civil, 
and electrical fields are indexed just as com- 
pletely as those made in management, marine, 
mechanical, mining, petroleum and railroad en- 
gineering. 

2—WORLD-WIDE IN SCOPE 
Articles indexed are selected from the engineer- 
ing literature, no matter where it is published. 


3—BROADENS YOUR INTERESTS 
Each volume contains references on more than 
5,000 subjects. 

4—MORE THAN AN INDEX 
Following the title of every article indexed is a 
concise digest which gives an accurate concep- 
tion of its contents. Names mentioned in the 
text matter, including those of authors, engi- 
neers, scientists and many prominent indus- 
trialists are grouped alphabetically in an Author 
Index. 

5—SAVES TIME AND EFFORT 
With references classified under alphabetically 


group 
jects bringing together all related articles; you 
can learn almost instantly of all published in- 
formation on any subject. 
6—DEPENDABLE, COMPREHENSIVE 

The number of magazines you find time to read 
in the course of a year is but a small percent- 
age of those published; consequently, you do 
not get a complete picture of engineering prog- 
ress. Only the amassed periodical technical lit- 
erature can give you that, and only the Engi- 
neering Index has the facilities to index this 
wide and varied collection of information, and 
= it accessible as the telephone on your 
lesk. 


The 1943 edition has just come from the press— 
price $50.00 


THE ENGINEERINGSINDEX Ine. 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 














AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
OF THE WORLD 
1944 EDITION 









BY 
PAUL H. 
WILKINSON 


Member of the 
Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences 


For your AVIATION READERS, this 
authoritative international reference 
book is indispensable. It contains com- 
plete specifications and photographs 
of 130 of the latest aircraft engines 
and air-borne power plants of the 
United States, France, Germany, 
reat Britain, Italy, Japan and the 
U.S.S.R. It mentions the types of 
aircraft in which the. engines are 
used. It includes an engine tabulation 
for each country. Revised to Decem- 
ber, 1943, much of the material is ex- 
clusive. 


Standardized engine’ specifications— 
English and metric—fully indexed and 
cross-referenced. 


320 pages 142 illustrations 


$8.50 list, postpaid 
Published by 


PAUL H. WILKINSON 


216 East 45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 














The epic 
TO FLY. => 


By John P. V. Heinmuller 


President, Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co. 

Chief Timer, National Aeronautic Ass’n. 

Foreword by Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker 
Exclusive, eye-witness accounts of the great flights 
of Byrd, Lindbergh, Amelia Earhart and others. 
Illustrated with logs of flights, tables, photographs, 
Air mail covers, etc. $6.0 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., New York 





of aviation 
MAN’S FIGHT 









Because of their importance, let 
Us help preserve 
Your valuable journals and 


Books. We 

Offer you our help. When in 

Need of service— 

Dial Humbolt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3650. 
Save and protect your precious journals 


FOR VICTORY 


RADEMAEKERS 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 
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six volumes with 36,000 biog- 
raphies and more than 30,000 
portraits. 

A 56-Year Old Compilation 
covering every line of activity 
and every period of American 
history. 

A Permanent Work of Refer- 
ence to men and women in gov- 
ernment, the sciences, arts and 
professions and in the develop- 


Americans. 


The Largest Collection of American 
Biographies comprising to date thirty- 





ment of finance and industry from the 
earliest colonial times to the present. 


Living Americans—detailed informa- 
tion about notable contemporary 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA * 








OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


A History of American Industries— 
biographies of more than 8,000 cap- 
tains of industry, a record of the 
origin, development, present 
standing and manufacturing fea- 
tures of America’s leading in- 
dustrial corporations. 


An American Family History 
consisting of a record of the 
first American paternal ances- 
tors and the genealogical lines 
traced through succeeding gen- 
erations, notable relatives and 
connections, marriage records and 
names of children. 


A Continuous Publication that by its 
plan and scope can never be finished. 


Also WHITE’S CONSPECTUS OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


The opinions of three recégnized authorities will be quoted in subsequent issues of the WILSON 
LIBRARY. BULLETIN, Mudge in October, Shores in November and Hirshberg in December. 
In the meantime, write for descriptive literature. 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY = Publishers « 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 








2 New Books for Arts and Crafts 





CREATIVE 
ART CRAFTS #1 


by Pedro deLemos—Editor School Arts Magazine 


One of the most complete and practical 
books available on crafts —Fully illustrated 
—78 pages are all illustrations, and 8 of 
these in full colors—3 Sections—PAPER- 
CRAFTS, using paper and cardboard — 
TOYCRAFT, using cardboard, wood and 
metal—RELIEFCRAFT, using wood, metal 
linoleum, plastics, etc. Special recipes are 
given on how to make and use decorative 
materials. 


88 pages—Size 9” by 12”—78 pages 
of illustrations 
2nd printing ready September 15 


PRICE $3.75 





IN PREPARATION 
CREATIVE ART 
CRAFTS #2 


ready in November 





Planning and Producing 


POSTERS 


by John deLemos, Art Director, Latham Foundation 


This is the first poster book published in 
United States since 1939. Thoroughly up- 
to-date in the new processes of spatter ink, 
air-brush, and silk screen posters. First 
chapters take up the basic principles of 
good poster making. Profusely illustrated 
with present day posters including many of 
the war posters, and many illustrated in- 
structions in using the new current poster 
techniques and materials. 


56 pages—size 734” by 1034”—cloth 
bound—9 chapters 


Price $2.75 


ORDER FROM 


The School Arts Magazine 


the most widely used Arts and Crafts Magazine in Schools 


$4.00 per year 











7049 PRINTERS BUILDING WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
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Let’s 
Celebrate 
Christmas 





PARTIES - PLAYS - LEGENDS 
CAROLS - POETRY - STORIES 


Gardner. 4ptg. Illus. 212p. $2.50 








Recommended by: Children’s Catalog, 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, 
and Standard Catalog for High Schoo] 
Libraries. 


. will satisfy many kinds of re- 
quests . . . customs in different coun- 
tries; parties with games and recipes 
for various ages; decorations; carols, 
plays and stories. The index adds to 
usefulness.” 

—Wisconsin Library Bulletin 





A. S. BARNES @& CO. 
67 W. 44th St. New York 18 








BOOKLIST 
Listings 


The following books have been 
listed in ‘“The Booklist.’’ They 
will prove to be popular and 
valuable additions to your 
technical collection. We sug- 
gest you order now. Write 
for our latest catalog. 


Aircraft Sheet Metal Work: Le Master... .$3.75 
— Locomotives—Mechanical Reuipment: 


Diesel pa —Electrical Equipment: 
Draney 3. 


Jap ent pied stes debe avedobocesecese .75 
Slide Rule Simplified (without rule): Harris 2.50 
Pinatas: THES «onc ccwcevodeccccccceccces 3.75 
Plane Trigonometry Made Plain: Carson.... 2.75 
Machine Shop Work: Shuman ............ 3.50 
Metallurgy: Johnson ............+-+- 2.50 
How To Read Electrical Blueprints: Heine- 
BEY “hd cchidd 60 0d.006salnedec ccescodecions 3.00 
How to Plan a House: Townsend-Daizell.. 4.50 
Flight—Aviation . Engines: Kuns .......... 3.25 
Flight—Meteorology and Aircraft Instruments: 
Wright-Martin-Dyer =... 6. cc cece ce cenenes 3.25 
Fundamentals of Machines: Hobbs-Kuns- 
POU Shc bn bcceccdgtahosuncésoseuqcce 2.00 
Fundamental Shop Training: ghamen- 
PP TED. - ackakhapedsaeccecs ses‘ . 2.00 
How to Design and Install Plumbing: Mat 
Soe ee 3.00 
Tool Design: Cole .......... 4.50 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Vocational Publishers Since 1898 
Drexel Ave., at 58th Street, Chicago 37, Ii. 


























WOOD END 
VERTICAL FILE BOXES 










Built for 
heavy duty 
in the busy 
library. 
Have wood- ~ 
en ends 
and edges. 
Cover and 
flaps are 
hinged with 
DOUBLE 
strips of 
cloth. Covered with black and white mar- 
yee paper. Label and leather pull on one 
end. 


Write today for folder of APEX Library 
Supplies. 


APE X 


PAPER BOX CORP. 
2318 S$. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 











LYONS 
rans PRACTICAL 


PRACTICAL 


vast |) AIRBRAKE 
|! BOOK 


AN IMPORTANT NEW VOLUME 





This book is a practical and in- 
formative explanation on the A B 
valve—cross compound—air purnp 
— D-22 control valve — electric 
pneumatic or electric brake—No 6 
—E T equipment with defects and 
broken pipes—ICC rules and much 
other valuable information. A book 
to study today—contains 1000 ques 
tions and answers. 

Very Compact 6 x 9 


Price $5.00 postpaid 
J. M. LYONS 


2010 Van Buren St. Amarillo, Texas 








’ 
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Loyd Lymer 
HISTORICAL MOTOR 
SCRAPBOOK 


——— 







MAGAZINE SAID: 

"To Americans for 
whom an automobile is 
a 20th century work of 
art and its evolution 
a nostalgic memory, 
Floyd Clymer's modest 
Scrapbook is a “must.” 


ADS, DESCRIPTIONS, 
PHOTOS and a FASCINATING STORY 


250 Early Autos and Motorcycles. Interesting, 


historical, humorous antique motor history. 
Metz, Pope, Rambler, E-M-F, Reo, Olds, 
others. Steamers, electrics. 


At Bookstores. Sent Postpaid upon receipt of 
$1.50, or sent C.O.D. 
CLYMER MOTORS, DEPT. LB 
2125 West Pico St., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 








PRESENT—POST-WAR . 
PLANS AND PROBLEMS 


BUSINESS—LABOR—GOVERNMENT 
EDUCATIONAL—RELIGIOUS 
POLITICAL—ECONOMIC—SOCIAL 
VIEWPOINTS 











Complete text of important speeches by 
National and International 
Moulders of Public Opinion 


CONSTRUCTIVE—AUTHENTIC 
IMPARTIAL 


ESSENTIAL for’ all Libraries, Forum and 
Discussion Clubs 


VITAL SPEECHES 
——OF THE DAY—— 


24 Issues a year $3.50. Two years $6.00 


A TREASURE HOUSE OF KNOWLEDGE FOR ALL 
33 West 42nd Street New York 18 














26th Annual Edition 


THE AIRCRAFT YEAR 
BOOK FOR 1944 


Edited by Howard Mingos 


The standard reference work on 
American aviation. 


10 Chapters, including The War in the 
Air, The American Record, The U. S. Army 
Air Forces, U. S. Naval Aviation at War, 
The Civil Air Patrol, Air Transport in the 
War, Aviation Training for War, Work of 
the Federal Bureaus, Aeronautical Organ- 
izations, and New Things in the Air. 

Directory of Government bureaus, associa- 
tions, aircraft manufacturing industry. 


727 pages, 167 halftones, 33 warplane 
design drawings. Clothbound. 


List Price $6.00 


20% Discount to Libraries and Schools. 


LANCIAR PUBLISHERS, Inc.! 


10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 














* * 
The Outstanding Work on 
Fighting Ships 


WARSHIPS 


of the 


WORLD 


AMERICAN NAVAL YEARBOOK—1944 


Edited by 
Roger Kafka and Roy L. Pepperburg 
Editors of SEA POWER 
Drawings by D. R. Merrill 


Descriptions of the warships of 52 nations 
. . . designed for quick, easy reference... 
find what you want when you want it. 
Describes 7,000 fighting ships; dates of 
launching and completion; standard dis- 
placement; dimensions; normal comple- 
ment; power and speed; machinery; arma- 
ment; builder and place of construction— 
all the essential information. Stories of 
900 heroic ships in naval actions of this 
war. Includes a naval glossary, and a 
special chapter on techniques of warship 
recognition and identification. Over 500 
photographs and more than 200 profile 
drawings. 

1,056 Pages 


CORNELL 
MARITIME PRESS 


241 W. 23d St. New York f!, N.Y. 


$15.00 
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WENTY times this sum- 

mer I found myself in 

the thick of an-argument 
about Poland and the history 
of its boundaries. No two 
people ever agreed, and news- 
paper articles and radio broadcasts 
only made the fog thicker. At some 
point in each discussion, I would al- 
ways resolve to take a day off—read 
Polish history and in the next argu- 
ment confound all with my knowl- 
edge. Well—I didn’t. You know— it 
was hot and the public library was 
a mile away! 


During most of these discussions, 
my set of Compton’s was about three 
feet from my nose. And one day 
while a radio commentator was on the 
subject of Poland, I reached the peak 
of exasperation, and, without even 
leaving my chair, yanked the P vol- 
ume of Compton’s from its shelf. 
And there was a map which made 
everything crystal clear! 


Polish borders in 1772 were shown; 
the partition between Russia, Ger- 
many, and Austria in the three years 
that followed; also the Polish boun- 
daries as confirmed by the Treaty of 
Riga in 1921. 





comment 


The Compton index then sent 
me to the article on World 
War II for full information 
on the German-Russian patti- 
tion of Poland in 1939. 
Moral: A set of Compton's 
is cheaper than any other prescribed 
method of reducing high blood pres- 


sure due to argument. 


(Note: Our editor thinks I should 
insert some place in my moral the 
words “If you use it.” He couldn't 
be referring to me—could he?) 


S I approached my hotel recent- 
ly, I ran into a barrage of news- 
paper sheets that had been 

caught up by the wind. And before 
me on the pavement squatting on 
other newspapers were a dozen small 
boys. The solution to the mystery was 
“elementary’—as Dr. Watson would 
say. These youngsters returning to 
base from a newspaper salvage mis- 
sion had evidently discovered the 
“funnies” at my corner. And some 
way I felt quite cheered. Evidently 
this war is not going to have a disas- 
trous psychological effect on the 
minds of American ten-year-olds. 


es. L. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Eliminating Waste in Purchase Routines 
BUYING SUPPLIES WITH LESS MONEY IN LESS TIME 
By Grace W. Estes * 


WApourd you like to save from 3 to 12 
per cent annually on the cost of sup- 
ply purchases? Would you like to cut time 
spent on order routines—maybe even cut it 
in half? I know it sounds fantastic, but it 
can be done. The exact amount of time and 
money saved depends upon how good your 
present system is. But even if it’s good, the 
chances are that it could be better. At least, 
that is what we discovered in Wilkes-Barre. 
When I first came to the Osterhout Free 
Library and became acquainted with its rou- 
tines, I was quite impressed with its supply- 
and-equipment purchase records. The chief 
record was a card file with a card for nearly 
every item used. Each card contained the 
source, date, amount, and cost (unit and to- 
tal) of the item purchased. Then there was 
a card file of vendors and their addresses with 
the same purchase information as that given 
on the item cards. 


The order procedure was about as follows: 
After a supply inventory was taken, a note 
was made of items which were low; the pur- 
chase file was consulted to see how much we 
usually bought and how long it lasted. Then 
we tried to think of other items we might 
need from the firm from which we were or- 
dering. We tried to plan for a year’s supply 
of each item, though we didn’t always hit it 
on the nose. 

It seldom occurred to us to think of equip- 
ment and supplies at the same time. They 


* Librarian, Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. 
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were separate items in our budget, and fre- 
quently we ordered supplies at one time and 
equipment from the same firm at another. 
Yet, on the whole, the Osterhout buying 
was much better organized than any system I 
had encountered in small or fairly small li- 
braries—and my acquaintance with small li- 
braries was fairly wide. There were not only 
the four small libraries in which I had been 
employed but the many I had visited during 
several years as a state library field worker. 
And so I was rather startled when it was 
suggested to me that our buying might be 
radically improved to save time and money. 
But what librarian doesn’t want to save time 
and money? I was willing to listen and learn 


—and I did! 
Purchasing Survey 

The proposal to survey our purchase pro- 
cedures came from LIBRARY RESEARCH SERV- 
ICE, a new division of Demco Library Sup- 
plies. The LIBRARY RESEARCH SERVICE of- 
fered to take an inventory of all our supplies, 
to set up a simple purchase control record 
which would tell us at a glance our average 
annual consumption of each item based on a 
five-year period. Once set up, the record 
would take no more time than our former 
supply records—in fact, considerably less— 
as our vendor file with its duplicate informa- 
tion was to be eliminated. The new record 
would be on visible equipment, and we would 
have to buy that—but my experience in 
thumbing through our purchase cards, writ- 
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ten on both sides and with numerous exten- 
sion cards, reconciled me instantly to this 
initial expenditure. 

Anyhow, by this time I had begun to realize 
that we didn’t completely coordinate our buy- 
ing; that we didn’t ask for a price on an in- 
clusive order; that we did send rush orders 
now and then; in fact, that while reasonably 
good, our supply order routine left much to 
be desired. 

Remembering the hit-or-miss supply buy- 
ing of my early professional years, and similar 
procedures—or lack of them—met in my 
travels, I wished that this service had been 
made available to libraries at a much earlier 
date. 

Have you ever stopped to count up the 
number of items your library uses in its every- 
day routine? The Osterhout uses some 227, 
and I am told that the. range in libraries of 
this size and smaller is from 125 to 300 items. 
Since few of us pretend to be expert buyers, 
it is small wonder that the purchase of every- 
thing from application blanks down through 
the alphabet to wax for the floors requires a 
lot of time—often too much time—and too 
much money also. 

And so‘the Osterhout had its purchase 
routines surveyed and the new purchase con- 
trol set up. The visible record combines in- 
ventory and purchases to show the annual con- 
sumption and the amount on hand. Now we 
can determine accurately how much of each 
item to order for a definite period. 


The simple formula is: 
1. Beginning of the year inventory 


lus 
2. Any purchases made during the 
year 
minus 
3. The next year’s beginning in- 
ventory 
equals 


4. The yearly requirement 


Here is a picture of an actual record card. 
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Note that the record instantly reveals: 

1. Description or specifications of the 
supply (to avoid errors in ordering). 

2. Where to buy it (listing more than one 
source wherever advisable). 

3. Every purchase made, showing the unit 
costs. 

4. A summary of each year’s purchases, 
both as to quantity and cost. 

5. Most important of all, a summary of 
quantities used each year. Obviously, 
the longer the record is kept, the more 
valuable and revealing it becomes. 


Efficient and Economical 


Now we have the facts needed for efficient 
and economical purchasing. The chief ob- 
ject is to buy every item to be secured from 
one firm in one order. This means fewer 
bills to check and O.K., fewer checks to be 
written by the treasurer. It means that we 
won't be apt to run short of any item and have 
to send a rush order. This spells timesaving 
and convenience. 

Then too, a large order, containing every 
item of equipment and — needed from 
one firm in a year, commands a better discount 
since it saves the time of the firm’s employees. 

How much time can the library save? That 
depends on how good its previous purchase 
system was—for some libraries as high as 50 
per cent. And how much money? Surveys 
made in twenty typical libraries show that 
this saving varies from 3 to 12 per cent. 

Since our budget is set up the first of the 
year, our annual purchasing is concentrated 
during the first few months. The control 
card, pictured, is summarized for the year. A 
new inventory is taken and this figure sub- 
tracted from the old inventory plus our last 
year’s purchase. This gives us the definite 
amount used during the past year. 


Timesaving 


How much should we order for the coming 
year? That’s easy. We know what we have 
on hand, and we have proof of what we actu- 
ally used last year. Are there any special 
reasons why this same amount will not be 
sufficient? Because of wartime changes, will 
less of some items be needed? Aside from 
these possibilities, it is simple arithmetic to 
arrive at the amount to buy. Since we are not 
soothsayers, we add two or three month’s re- 
serve in case of unforeseen demands. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Book Reviewing —The Great 


American Pastime 
By Olive K. Nesbitt * 


AS the literary concentrate program par 

excellence, the piéce de résistance for 
all clubs, societies, P.T.A.’s, and other or- 
ganizations whose membership consists chiefly 
of women, the book review is swiftly reach- 
ing an all-time high, enabling busy people, 
the intelligentsia, and the not-so-intelligent- 
sia to combine sociability with the pursuit 
of knowledge, thus improving the shining 
hour spent in countless meetings. 


In Tune with Their Times 


Not at all new to the reading world, book 
reviews in literary publications have served 
to introduce new books and authors to the 
public for many years. In the leisurely years 
there was time for book selection, and ap- 
praisals by the ‘experts’ served as guides to 
those who took their reading seriously. It 
was not thought necessary to know all the 
authors and all the books, and the old adage 
—"One page digested is better than a volume 
hurriedly read’—was believed and accepted. 


Interest in the printed page up to 1930 was 
comparatively limited, the only popular fic- 
tion being stock market reports, and the fairy 
tales of false security. Came the crash, and 
the ensuing depression, and a changing con- 
cept of life emphasized the need for indi- 
vidual thought, self-analysis, and self-im- 
provement, and the world of books was re- 
discovered both for pleasure and profit. 
Changing school curriculums, progressive 
libraries and ambitious authors and publishers 
have stimulated this awakened literary sense, 
and the markets are flooded with books on 
every subject. The increased tempo of living, 
however, limits the time the individual may 
give to his literary pursuits, and as a result 
we now have a demand that exceeds possi- 
bilities for satisfaction. 

That book reviewing is becoming the great 
American pastime is not surprising in these 
days when life is telescoped into brief min- 
utes, and when vitamin capsules, dehydrated 
foods, magazine digests promise a short cut 
to health, physical and mental. There is a 
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tendency to skim the surface of life and its 
experiences, and it is natural that it should 
be felt in the literary world as well. Libraries 
that are alert to the needs of their public can 
meet this new trend, and by skillfully planned 
book review programs titillate the imagination 
and redirect the thought into the channels of 
substantial reading. 

The Erie Public Library practices this pol- 
icy of taking the library to the people, serving 
all organizations who call for this type of pro- 
gram as far as it is possible to do so. It has 
been my privilege to represent our library 
in this capacity for a number of years, and 
the response is all that we could wish for as 
a library, and satisfying to me, as well. It 
has proven an excellent means of publicity 
for the library; we know that our reading 
clientele has increased directly. Our branch 
library contacts enable us to establish this fact 
definitely as members of an audience become 
patrons of the branch. We have ample proof 
that this personal representation is a bond 
between the library and the public. 


Accidental Debut 


My debut as a book reviewer was acci- 
dental, rather than planned. Our librarian 
apparently decided that anyone who com- 
bined a love of books with an enthusiasm 
for talking about them should be used to some 
advantage, and thus she scheduled me for a 
talk before a group, of which she was the 
program chairman. I was permitted to choose 
my books, and my own method of presenting 
them. For those who may be interested, the 
books I chose for this first program were: 
Slim, by William Wister Haines; The Foun- 
dry, by Albert Halper; and Big Steel, by L. J. 
Swabacker. I classed them together as sig- 
nificant industrial novels with a central theme, 
the presentation in novel form of the life and 
work of men who “do” things. It was well 
received, the librarian was satisfied and will- 
ing to try me again. The demand incréased 
with time, and library schedules are arranged 
whenever possible to make me available for 
this service. My own time is also freely given. 
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At this point a few helpful hints for the 
would-be book reviewer will not be amiss. It 
is all comparatively simple, is not done with 
mirrors, and requires no complicated prepa- 
rations. I subscribe to no formal methods 
of presentation, and handle each book as 
seems best to me. Sometimes I choose a 
theme and select my books accordingly, or 
select my books and link them together in 
logical sequence, or by an underlying thought. 
This gives the program continuity, and the 
interest of one’s listeners grows with the de- 
velopment of the theme. Occasionally the 
demand for one title continues, as in the hey- 
day of Gone with the Wind’s popularity, and 
if this is the case I supply that demand (22 
reviews in one season!), but I prefer to 
present a number of titles in a balanced pro- 
gram, appealing to a variety of tastes. A 
flexible list which can be revised to meet the 
needs of a particular group is advantageous 
for many reasons. 

In preparation, I absorb as much of each 
book as possible, so that I can draw upon 
any part of it as I speak. Information con- 
cerning the author, his previous books, and 
background should be included. By high 
lights from the story, I introduce certain char- 
acters, or if nonfiction, mention the subject 
matter of significant chapters. Since the pur- 
pose of a book review is to stimulate the actual 
reading of a book, and not to tell the story of 
it, I direct my remarks accordingly. I make 
numerous notes on cards as I read and as- 








semble my information, but I use no notes 
when I speak. If you find it necessary to use 
notes, do not be obvious about it. It is discon- 
certing to an audience to be faced by a speaker 
who clutches a handful of notes like a life- 
line. To familiarize yourself with your ma- 
terial so that you can speak easily about it is 


far more effective. If you attempt to mem- 
orize you may sound like the Fuller Brush 
man. We will not even mention what might 
happen if you forget your prepared speech! 
But if you like books and people it will be 
evident as you speak, and introducing them to 
each other will be a pleasure, both for you 
and for your audience. Believe that you are 
among friends and your audience will prove 
it for you, and a responsive audience will help 
you to do your best work. 


Too long have libraries maintained an atti- 
tude of dignified detachment from the con- 
cerns of the people we are pledged to serve, 
and our recognition of the need for suitable 
library publicity is only comparatively recent. 
The facilities of press and radio may be used 
to advantage, but the importance of the per- 
sonal approach must be emphasized. Partici- 
pation by library personnel in civic pftograms 
is desirable and should be encouraged, and 
the popular book review program is a medium 
which can be used to advantage. We recom- 
mend it as an effective means of ‘‘winning 
friends and influencing people’ to rediscover 
for themselves the joy of reading. 


ELIMINATING WASTE IN PURCHASE ROUTINES 


(Continued from page 30) 

If a supply of any certain item is needed, 
we make out a supply slip (see illustration). 
It shows what we os on hand, what we used 
last year, and from these two facts we enter 
the amount needed for the present year. Sup- 
plies purchased irregularly are checked at this 
time to see if we happen to need them. 
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Note that the supply slip shows the source 
from which we buy. If alternate vendors are 
indicated on the purchase card, we also show 
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them on the supply slip (in case we can’t se- 
cure the material from the preferred source). 
After all items are reviewed, the slips are 
sorted by vendor; and a letter is written to 
each one requesting a quotation on the sup- 
plies required. 

The suppliers know that this is the annual 
order involving one invoice, one shipment, 
one billing. They will be saved the bother of 
small unprofitable orders scattered through 
the year. From our standpoint, we have but 
one order to enter, one shipment to check in, 
one bill to present. We are saving time all 
around, and in the process the supplies cost 
us less. 

A by-product of our adventure in applying 
business efficiency methods to supply buying 
is a new critical awareness of our lack of busi- 
nesslike procedure in some other fields. A 
good thing in itself, our new purchase con- 
trol may point the way to better Cohen prac- 
tices all along the line. 
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Serving the Veteran 
By Ruth Evelyn Allen * 


He” can the library best serve the vet- 
eran? 

This question is becoming increasingly im- 
portant as each month more and more men 
are being released from the armed services. 
They have earned their right to special con- 
sideration in their community. Some will not 
need it, of course. They will go back into 
their old jobs, or into new ones, adapting 
themselves to civilian life again without too 
much difficulty. 

Others, however, will not be so fortunate. 
Some may be handicapped physically or men- 
tally when they return. There will also be 
those who were too young to hold a job be- 
fore they entered the service. 


Staff Lectures 


Last spring the Sacramento City Library 
held a series of lectures at the library to ac- 
quaint staff members with the work of public 
agencies that are already dealing actively with 
these problems, and to help the library fit its 
own services into the picture. 


All the agencies contacted—the public re- 
lations office of a near-by Army field, the 
California State Department of Institutions, 
the U. S. Employment Service, and the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education—im- 
mediately expressed approval of the program 
and a complete willingness to cooperate by 
providing speakers for the lectures. In fact, 
they were pleasantly surprised at the library’s 
interest in their work with veterans, since 
they had not thought of the library before in 
this connection. 

In corresponding with the speakers, the li- 
brarian sent tentative outlines of the subject 
material to be covered in the talks. Included 
among suggested questions were these: What 
can the library do to help the handicapped 
adjust themselves? How shall we meet and 
talk with the disabled in the library? What 
is being done by different federal and state 
agencies to rehabilitate disabled veterans? 
How can families and friends help veterans 
to return to a normal way of life? 


Four lectures were scheduled, a week apart. 
They were held at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing at the library, the most convenient time, 
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when the entire library staff was able to at- 
tend. Some of the librarians from the Sacra- 
mento County Library and the California State 
Library were also present. The speakers were 
from McClellan Field hospital staff; Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, California State 
Department of Education ; Sacramento branch 
of the U. S. Employment Service; and Cali- 
fornia State Department of Institutions. 

Each of the speakers dealt primarily with 
the specific problems of veterans with which 
his agency was concerned. The last part of 
each lecture period was used for questions 
from the audience. Some of the most im- 
portant points, brought out were: 

I. It should be the business of all public 
libraries, large or small, to know what their 
community resources are, what agencies in 
their communities handle veterans’ problems, 
and to which agencies referrals should be 
made. 


To cite specific examples: At this writing, 
in Sacramento a claim against the government, 
such as mustering out pay, should be referred 
to the U. S. Veterans Service. Veterans who 
desire loans for farms, homes, or education, 
should be sent to the Veterans’ Welfare Di- 
vision, State of California. All matters of 
employment should be referred to the U. S. 
Employment Service. Training of the dis- 
abled is taken care of by the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, California State Depart- 
ment of Education. The Red Cross handles 
aid for families. 


II. The library should keep abreast of 
industrial trends in the community, in order 
to have the proper material available when it 
is needed by workers and employers. In this 
way the library can be of direct aid to the re- 
turning veteran. 

III. Strain at the battle front is terrific, and 
20 per cent of all battle casualties are psycho- 
neurotic. It was recommended that veterans 
be encouraged to do recreational reading and 
to read books that will take them away from 
themselves, so they won’t grow more intro- 
spective. 

IV. The disabled should be treated as nor- 
mal human beings. The public will have to 
realize it is inevitable that many men will 
come back handicapped, and should accept it 
as natural. Whether or not to discuss a vet- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Library Service in a Defense 


Housing Project 
By Helen Blood * 


ys. they wanted library service! The only 

available place for us, however, was in 
the Community Hall. During the day the 
room is used as a nursery school, and in the 
evenings is open for women’s clubs, Boy and 
Girl Scout groups, games, and other recrea- 
tional activities, and most recently as a can- 
teen for the teen-age boys and girls. How 
and where to put the library so that it would 
be practical and useful when in operation, and 
still leave the room practical and useful for 
other purposes when not in operation, was the 
problem. 

Because this is an industrial town and we 
have several such housing projects in various 
stages of development,-our agreement is for 
them to provide space and shelving, and for 
the library to provide books and any time or 
advice which they need. 

The space allotted us was one’ end of the 
long room; the next problem was shelving. 
The game room and nursery school periods 
made it necessary to cover the books in some 
way while not in use, and it was decided to 
build in sectional shelving with fitted covers. 
The defense settlement’s high priority made 
it possible to procure the necessary lumber, 
and the project’s carpenter did the work. 





* Circulation and Extension Departments, Warren, Ohio, 
Public Library. . 


At each end of the wall were placed cup- 
boards, one holding library supplies, the other 
opening upon a magazine rack. The back of 
this door provides a display space for book 
jackets, etc. Next to the cupboards, and be- 
neath the two windows were built low units, 
two sections wide and two shelves high, to 
be used for special high school reading and 
juvenile books. The hinged doors open up- 
ward, and provide additional display space. 
Between the windows is a single unit of five 
shelves, two sections wide. The cover for 
this section is made of a top and bottom sec- 
tion hinged together and operated by weights 
and pulleys. The bottom section pulls up, 
and when it meets the top section the whole 
thing can be pushed up and backward. This 
unit is used for adult books, except for the 
bottom shelf where the easy books for very 
small children are kept. In about two min- 
utes the cupboarded end of the room can be 
converted into a library. 

We have about six hundred books at this 
station now, and will be able, as the circula- 
tion increases, to shelve more. The book col- 
lection is constantly revised and replenished. 
Two evenings a week the library is open from 
7:00 to 9:00 P.M. and at the present time is 
operated by two women volunteer assistants 
under supervision of the library. 





COMMUNITY HALL IN A HOUSING PROJECT 
As a Canteen (left) and as a Library (right) 
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Old Friends in A New Land 


By Ruth Camblin * 


THAT first Tuesday after Labor Day, I 

suppose, always finds educators a little 
perplexed by their mixed emotions. Their 
more indolent natures are reluctant to re- 
linquish those unhurried, unscheduled sum- 
mer days, but the professional teacher is be- 
ginning to wonder how Constance has grown 
during the summer or what about Kirk? 
And will that first day this year be as hectic 
as ever? 

Certainly no amount of misgivings could 
have forewarned adequately the faculty at 
Roosevelt High School in Portland, Oregon 
of the opening day last year. In the spring 
when school closed, we had 732 0 
In September this figure had increased to 
1,215! With the completion of numerous 
housing projects in the vicinity, thousands 
of war workers had moved their families 
into this area which is easily accessible to 
the major shipbuilding yards and a number 
of other important war work projects. These 
defense housing units vary in size from 
several houses tucked into vacant spaces 
among ordinary houses to a large community 
such as Vanport City which houses 35,000 
persons and has its own community services 
such as schools, fire department, recreation 
centers, public library, and hospital, but no 
high school. Hence, three large bus-loads 
of students arrive at Roosevelt High every 
day from Vanport alone. 


Not Enough 


The first, surprising, full day of school 
showed that not only were there not enough 
teachers, rooms, chairs, lockers, or food; 
there would also be too few books in the 
library. Before the week was finished, only 
three or four doubtful looking copies of 
Dickens, Scott, and Cooper were left on the 
fiction shelves. There was not cnly the 
problem of supplying recreational reading 
done by English classes for twice the usual 
numiber of students, but that of. filling the 
breach left by far too few textbooks and 
by textbooks which had not yet arrived. It 
was necessary to draw on all the resources 
of the library. Instead of the usual, “I 
think you might enjoy this,” after a long 
search through the entire collection, it was, 
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“I wonder if you'd like this? Try it and 
if you don’t, bring it back,” It is truly 
amazing to what limits an average collection 
of books can be stretched! 


Shifting Ages 


Another cause for concern was the shift 
in the average age of our students. By fall 
many of the older students had entered the 
service groups or continued with their well 
paid summer jobs. These older students 
were replaced by a group of younger stu- 
dents because among the new families the 
seventeen- and eighteen-year-old boys and 
gitls had also been displaced by war activi- 
ties. About one third of our total number 
of students were freshmen entering from 
Portland grade schools, and the new stu- 
dents were largely in the lower terms also. 
Our book collection was not equal to the 
resultant demand for books for younger 
readers. Hurry-up loans from central li- 
brary and a rush order relieved the situation 
somewhat. 


Effects of Youth 


This predominance of younger students 
has affected greatly both the conduct of the 
library and book selection. More time has 
been spent in .establishing acceptable study 
attitudes. We have realized to what an ex- 
tent older students responsible for their own 
conduct have in the past set an example for 
the newcomers. With the younger students 
one finds less maturity of judgment and 
therefore must educate constantly for de- 
sired behavior patterns. More supervision 
is necessary also in finding material and in 
helping to direct reading. In the matter of 
reference much of the material formerly 
found useful can no longer be used or needs 
added interpretation. Pamphlets and maga- 
zines have frequently provided just the short, 
interesting material desired; and students 
show pleasure in developing skill in their 
use. Again in selecting books for “‘free’’ 
reading, the younger student depends much 
more on the librarian to find a ‘‘good book,”’ 
saying, “you know what I like to read.” 


After about the first month we began to 
be impressed by more than mere numbers 
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and what could be done with them. The 
new students were beginning to stand out as 
individuals. What a wealth of backgrounds 
and teaching opportunities we have discov- 
ered since! There were students from Tex- 
as, New York, Illinois, Kansas, Alabama, 
New Jersey, in fact, from thirty-four states 
of the Union and from Canada, Mexico, and 
Russia. Besides the contribution which so 
diverse a group made, there were also prob- 
lems. First it was mecessary to avoid a 
schism within the student body, dividing the 
new students from the old; and second, 
there was the need for assimilating these stu- 
dents into school groups on the basis of 
real interests. The library played its part 
in this amalgamation by affording a place 
for friendly groups to get together over 
books which they had read and could talk 
over or recommend. Indeed the mere fact 
that in the library were surroundings and 
books with which he was familiar helped 
many a lonely youngster to feel a tie between 
the old and new school. In conversation 
with individual students, one realized how 
great an adjustment this move demanded. 
Many have come to Portland from farms 
and small towns and are: not too happy in 
their first experiences of living in a city. 
Those families who have found prewar 





houses are in the minority. The others 
are living in standardized houses erected 
hurriedly to meet wartime needs. 


Being Led On 


Too often the librarian is very much 
aware that she is just being led on to talk 
about almost anything. When not only 
fathers are giving the largest part of their 
energy to the war effort, but mothers, too, 
are working on swing or graveyard shifts, 
even high school children feel the need of 
adult companionship and a chance to, talk 
things over. From talking about books, it 
is an easy shift to talking about the old 
home. Besides the friends who are missed, 
one frequently hears about the house, the 
farm, the snow, the ice skating “outdoors,” 
dogs, cows, horses, and even cats. Just lis 
tening to these students helps them, al- 
though many of these same interests can be 
related to their reading. Such titles as Las- 
sie Come-Home, Smoky, Renni, The Res- 
cuers, Bob, Son of Battle, and Tiger Roan 
reflect quite clearly the country child’s love 
of animals beyond the degree that this age 
group usually shows. Demands for books 
with a pioneer background like Hob-Nailed 





MorE STUDENTS WORK IN THE LIBRARY THAN EVER BEFORE 
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Music LISTENERS IN THE LIBRARY 


Boots; Wagons Westward, Wheels toward 
the West, and even such old titles as Scout- 
ing with Daniel Boone, exhibit perhaps a 
satisfaction in reading about uncrowded liv- 
ing or the out-of-doors. Of course we also 
have found that they share with other young 
people an enthusiasm for such favorites as, 
Seventeenth Summer, Get Thee Behind Me, 
Satan, Thirty Seconds over Tokyo, Fair Ad- 
venture, Bright Midnight, See Here, Private 
Hargrove, and Catch a Falling Star. 

One special project of the library has been 
a music listeners group which meets in the 
library. during the lunch hour to hear fa- 
vorite records. Although or because the 
group is small, it affords another chance for 
old and new students to meet and become 
acquainted on the basis of a common in- 
terest. 

Those students who have worked previ- 
ously in a library just naturally gravitate 
toward the library in the new school. Cer- 
tainly this year, there have been far more 
students asking to help in the library than 
ever before; and the type of work being 
done shows good previous training. The 
books, Dewey, and routine procedures all 
make them feel at home; and the stress of 
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much work to be done makes them feel nec- 
essary and secure. Here again there is a 
chance to become acquainted. During thie 
third period for example there is Lenora 
from New Mexico, Pat from Washington, 
Doris from New York, and Walter from 
Portland—all trying desperately to shelve 
the books, mend, unpack the bag from the 
central library (the favorite task), and keep 
the desk clear. There are times, too, when 
the library is only a temporary testing- 
ground. Dolores from North Dakota was 
one of our best library assistants. Unfor- 
tunately for us she was so good that now 
the office has borrowed her permanently. 
There is, however, a great satisfaction in 
having superior students’ capabilities recog- 
nized in time to help develop them in 
school. 

At the present writing we realize all too 
well that we can accomplish only a fraction 
of what we should like. There are still too 
few books, too few chairs, too few hours, 
and not enough energy to fill all the needs. 
But yet we have learned beyond any doubt 
that those intangible values claimed for li- 
braries do exist to an extent not indicated 
by the mere statement, “increase in circula- 
tio is forty-five per cent.” 
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A Library Plays Host to A Ration Board 


By Ruth E. 


| D petearives the past winter the Library As- 
sociation of Portland has tried the ex- 
periment of housing a war ration board in a 
branch library building. The St. Johns 
branch, the building used, is located in an 
outlying community which is an industrialized 
residential section. During the First World 
War the district experienced considerable 
activity and now once again it is the scene of 
a large part of Portland’s shipbuilding and 
government housing projects. During the 
years of depression the district suffered se- 
verely both as a residential and business com- 
munity. The branch library, an architectur- 
ally fine building designed in a period of 
optimistic outlook for the district, has not of 
late years been used to capacity. When the 
local ration board was hard pressed to find a 
suitable and centrally located place to set up 
operations the library board decided to turn 
the auditorium of the branch over to them. 
The weekly baby clinic, the visiting nurses, 
and other small groups were taken care of in 
other parts of the building. 


Cooperative E forts 


The OPA agreed to pay a nominal monthly 
sum to cover heating and lighting costs. The 
janitor work presented the biggest problem. 
With a continual stream of people arriving 
through Oregon’s.rainy winter days the build- 
ing required almost constant attention. The 
janitor’s hours were increased to full time. 
The lawns were festooned with wire guides 
in a partially successful attempt to keep people 
on the walks. The city was prevailed upon to 
haul in gravel over the adjoining parking lot 
before it became a bottomless pit of mud. 


The Library's Objectives 


The main objectives in this move were two- 
fold: A desire on the part of the library to 
cooperate as an institution in a material way 
with the war emergency and by putting the 
building to general public use to advertise 
the library’s real function and availability. Of 
the first objective there can be no doubt that 
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the library is making a material contribution 
in which the whole district is benefited. The 
ration board serves a large area and includes 
a personnel of from six to ten people who 
handle an average of three hundred people a 
day and keep the records of over twenty-nine 
thousand registrants. Nor is there doubt that 
this contribution is appreciated by the people 
who are responsible for the operation of the 
board. This not only includes the govern- 
ment employees of the central offices but local 
business people who are generously contribut- 
ing their own time and energy and whose 
good will is a forceful and positive factor for 
the library. 

Of the second objective less can be said 
definitely although we are tempted to enlarge 
upon it in theory. The library has been a 
busier place during the winter but it is logical 
to suppose it would be in any event. How- 
ever, it is a frequent experience of every staff 
member to receive some such comments as 
these: “While I was down getting my gas 
book I thought I'd run in and see what you 
have to do to get a card,” or, ‘““While my hus- 
band waits in there he said to see if you had 
any plans for chicken houses.” No one can 
say that these people would not have found 
time to come anyway, but it is reasonable to 
interpret their remarks as evidence in favor of 
the cooperative arrangement. We could cite 
a number of positive evidences of publicity 
gained. One of the unexpected ones was the 
call of ‘‘St. Johns Library” added to the mo- 
tormen’s street calls—something we were 
never able to achieve with runs on Gone with 
the Wind or Grapes of Wrath. \t demon- 
strates the possibilities of employing existing 
channels of publicity that may be opened up 
by similar ventures. 

The phases of the situation that have most 
absorbed the attention of the library staff 
have been the daily handling of the public 
and the cooperation between the two sets of 
personnel in the same building. Although 
the ration board has a separate entrance, 
enough people present themselves at the li- 
brary desk to make the staff well aware of 
some of the problems we would have to meet 
if the library were as public as we would like 
it to be. Schooled as librarians are to im- 
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press on every patron our sincere desire to be 
of service and to maintain a friendly relation- 
ship, each staff member has had a practical 
demonstration of the intricacies of public re- 
lations when the public’s pocketbook and 
stomach are directly involved. It is an ex- 
perience of value to any librarian who is in- 
terested in the democratic and public handling 
of our services to see many of our theories put 
to so practical a test. 


Another experience that caused the staff to 
examine some of -its attitudes was the work- 
ing at close quarters with the ration board 
personnel, a congenial but diversified staff 
that had never been introduced to librarians 
as a professional group without the bulwarks 
of their desks and bookstacks. The small 
kitchen, just large enough for a librarian to 
brew a cup of tea and prop up a book, now 
accommodates in quick succession from eight 
to fourteen people who are animated conver- 
sationalists. The ‘there shall be no-odor-of- 
coffee-around-here”’ school of thought re- 
ceives a severe blow. It cannot be defended. 
The librarians daily see clerks, typists, nurses, 
and mothers of clinic babies working together 
with cheerful and generous accord. They 
have frequent cause to question their own 


knowledge of the interests that are vital to 
these. busy, useful people, a representative 
group of the people the branch is created to 


serve. 


Such results of the experiment are, of 
course, primarily valuable only to the indi- 
viduals themselves in terms of personal ex- 
perience. But indirectly as the librarians 
critically examine their own reactions to the 
situations they see mirrored some of the un- 
realistic attitudes that are common to the 
profession. 


In maintaining a branch unit one sees the 
need of constantly thinking of books organ- 
ized around life rather than life organized 
around books, which is an attitude that li- 
brarians are too prone to find attractive. To 
maintain this balance of approach it is neces- 
sary that a branch be so ordered that its li- 
brarian can be in continual touch with the 
activities and interests of the people of the 
community. With that advantage the public 
relations can begin with two prerequisites: 
An understanding of the manifold responsi- 
bilities and stresses in the lives of its people 
and an honest appreciation of and respect 
for the worth of their contribution to the so- 
cial unit. 
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Whoops, Steady There, L. C! 


By Armine D. Mackenzie * 


7s nerves of catalogers all over the coun- 

try, none too steady at best, must have 
received an unexpected jolt recently from— 
of all places—the calm and hallowed portals 
of the Library of Congress. In the flow of cata- 
log cards which weekly streams from that 
fountainhead to nourish and sustain the cata- 
log departments of the land, there came an 
innocent appearing little item which may well 
change library, if not literary, history. Its 
effect upon catalogers can only be compared 
to the effect upon workers on an assembly line 
if, among the gleaming row of tanks moving 
down upon them, there should suddenly ap- 
pear a horse. 


The Fatal Added Entry 


The agitation, the conferences, the earnest 
searchings of heart and mind that, at this 
moment, must be going on in libraries from 
Maine to California, have all come about as 
the result of—an added entry. One of those 
innocuous portions of the catalog card that is 
prefixed by a Roman numeral in the tracing 
and is found in the catalog itself as an illus., 
an ed., a jt. auth. Until now the form of this 
entry has always been fixed and constant, 
forming one of those enduring values that 
harassed catalogers could count upon. You 
know it well: Clutch, Bertha, 1890- —mean- 
ing that Miss Clutch was born in 1890 and 
not, as most library patrons insist, that she 
wrote the book then. Occasionally the birth 
date is omitted if expert research fails to 
discover it or Miss Clutch’s understandable 
reluctance to divulge her age keeps it un- 
revealed. But throughout the years there has 
been nothing to prepare us for the shock of 
a recent L.C. card. This, in case you are in- 
terested, is 44-2332. And among other per- 
fectly orthodox entries (Calder, Alexander, 
1898- ; Karpel, Bernard, 1911- ) 
there appears without warning: 


Miller, Margaret, of the Museum of modern art, 
New York 


What? You are not stunned, you ask what 
all the shouting is about? Reader, you are not 
a born cataloger. Consider. Margaret Miller 
has been fixed and docketed in library catalogs 





_* Catalog Department, Los Angeles, California, Public 
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the length and breadth of the country, not as 
Miller, Margaret, a free and independent sou! 
born on such and such a date but as the Mar- 
garet Miller of the Museum of Modern Art. 
Whatever the course of the rest of her career, 
that is how the library world labels her. Sup- 
pose she wanted someday to leave the Mu- 
seum ; suppose in later life she became known 
as Margaret Miller of the Society for Sanity in 
Art, Inc., or some such organization. Suppose 
she became a novelist or an authority on horti- 
culture. Really, gentlemen of the Library of 
Congress, this is still a land of free enterprise 
and you seem a trifle ungallant in thus restrict- 
ing Miss Miller's career. If you could have 
differentiated her from other Margaret Mil- 
lers in no other way, you might at least have 
said, Miller, Margaret, fl. 20th cent. 


The Precedent 


And think of the precedent thus lightheart- 
edly established. There is no telling where it 
may lead to,*especially now when everyone 
writes books. One can see the entries mount: 
Throoper, Dorcas, of Macy’s basement. 
Style makes the woman. 

Weiss, Al G of Horton & Converse. 
The chocolate malted murder case. 

Mope, Maisie, often seen at Sth Av. and 42nd St. 
Careers for the modern miss. 

Jeddy, Delphinium, recently at E. B. Wavell Co., 
formerly with Nokes, Nokes, Nokes & 
Atterbury, firm, before that with Hutchins 
& sons, etc: 

Woes of a secretary. 
Millop, Homer, whereabouts unknown, formerly 
with NRA,.FHA, OFF, OPA 
Washington mixup. 
Dufresne, Margo, at liberty, (BU 8-7711) 
I live my own life. 


The Possibilities 


The possibilities are boundless. The day may 
come when we shall step to our catalogs and 
find all sorts of miscellaneous information, 
such as: 

Brit, Beverley, of 5544 E. Roden St., Los An- 
geles, not the one who has blonde bobbed 
hair, but the one with the retrousse nose 
and dimples, with a short movie career be- 
fore she took up writing. 

Pain: a novel. 
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Be It Resolved 


By Ann Christopher * 


To Be Candid about Catalogs 


T= frequently quoted law to the effect 
that the catalog is organized basically 
for the benefit of the patrons and not the 
librarians; has grown self-conscious. It 
sounds like what the cat who has just swal- 
lowed. the canary might say because she 
knows that there are feathers on her chin. 
Certainly the public catalog should be for 
the enlightenment of that much-abused man 
in the street rather than for the convenience 
of the librarian. Yet in action, paradoxically 
enough, it is so often for the librarian’s 
enlightenment and the layman’s convenience. 
When the average reader confronts the cata- 
log he wants to be accommodated, not edu- 
cated. He hasn’t time. The way library 
science instructors strain in driving home the 
“it’s for the reader’s use’’ indicates the posi- 
tion of the catalog-as-it-is-today. Ceaselessly 
these instructors are defending the catalog and 
indeed the catalog needs defending. Perhaps 
the library science teachers hear the honest 
voice of conscience reminding them that so 
much in.the arrangement, organization, and 
“accepted rules to follow” is lost on John 
Public who doesn’t cultivate analytics and 
never will. Standard card catalogs are stifled 
by their own waste products; they are com- 
plete to the point of confusion. We wait for 
good sound logic to be made the common 
denominator in assembling the catalog-to- 
come and so better solve and simplify the 
“how will I find it’ problems of the layman, 
the scholar and the junior high boy alike. 


To be Defiant about Pseudonyms 


I chill over the exacting tendency of the 
library to sink its teeth into the very marrow 
of literary effort. Such whisking away of 
title-page illusions! Does it matter terribly 
whether E.A.’s verse be known as E.A.’s 
verse or as Solomon Blank’s? If the real 
name must be found for biographical infor- 
mation, couldn’t some sinister and separate 
record be made elsewhere for that purpose? 
Or if the real name just has to be on the cata- 
log card, then why not spare the title page? 
To be hypothetical, there is a lady called 
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Hortense Vatica Organblaugh (her real name, 
good reader) who, finding herself inspired 
and leisurely (and because of a thousand other 
reasons) produces a book of commendable 
verse. She has “always wanted to write.” 
Now she has written, but what is more, she 
has satisfied a desire to cease being Hortense 
Vatica Organblaugh for a brief sweet while. 
She is tired of her life’s prose pattern and 
finds pleasure in seeing herself on the title 
pages of her published verse books simply as 
“M.E.” These particular initials charm her 
and provide an artistic secret on each of her 
manuscripts. She has deliberately chosen that 
name to be the one associated with her literary 
output. She likes it. But the catalogers 
don’t. They sleuth until they can make a 
main entry under Hortense Vatica Organ- 
blaugh. They might concede a bit and make 
a card (nothing elaborate) with the neglected 
“M.E.” on it, but beneath that and in first 
position will be directions to see Organ- 
blaugh, H. V. if they can possibly dig her up. . 
If by chance any other H. V. Organblaugh 
has ever. written or later writes anything of 
note, then our poetess loses again. For now 
besides her real name might appear her birth 
date, and anyone interested will know that 
the gal who wrote “Love's First Dreamings” 
is fifty-nine, which fact doesn’t hurt the lit- 
erary value of her book at all. But it hurts 
Hortense. The “‘real name” phobia has in 
one fell swoop destroyed the compelling mys- 
tery of many title pages—that early first-few- 
pages magic which is dear to the heart of all 
booklovers, simply droops and dies under the 
carefully penciled “real names” listed below 
the pseuds. 


To Be Skeptical about Statistics 


Consider the statistics of the library field. 
And how they grow. I am not convinced 
that circulation statistics, for instance, are as 
pregnant with meaning as might be hoped. 
Perhaps they indicate what type of book is 
being circulated most frequently, or how many 
books circulate per patron per year, but the 
word “circulate” in itself is dangerous. In 
library lingo that term is more convenient than 
it is apt. How many circulated books are 
really read anyway? I wonder what has be- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Administrative Experiments 
By Mary Elizabeth Scott * 


OTH publicly and privately, head libra- 
rians bewail the fact that they cannot find 
assistants of executive calibre. In part, the 
situation is due to the limits of human capa- 
bilities and inclinations, but much of it is due 
to lack of any genuine training or experience 
on the part of the candidates for executive 
and administrative management positions. 

If he has been well advised in the selection 
of his college courses, the young librarian 
may have received theoretical instruction in 
general business administration and person- 
nel relationships of organizations. With his 
first library position he finds himself in one 
of two situations. Either he is expected to fit 
into the ranks of a large library with certain, 
though sometimes vaguely defined, supervi- 
sory duties toward untrained or nonprofes- 
sional workers; or he is expected to become 
an executive-administrator at once, because of 
the small size of his library. But rarely has 
the library school graduate had a previous 
opportunity to apply any theories of guidance, 
or of management, or of policy .making. 
He has not put those leadership ideas he may 
have into practice in an actual environment of 
social democratic authority. In his first few 
years of library work he learns the hard way 
before he advances. Perhaps he does not learn 
at all because he has not been sufficiently 
encouraged. 


Need for Executives 


Libraries are desperately in need of capable 
executives. According to their own testimony, 
head librarians have been in a large measure 
unable to promote the growth of the adminis- 
trative ability of their assistants. Why this is 
true need not be considered here. As late as 
1931, twenty per cent, or more, of the libra- 
rians questioned in a survey by Susan Grey 
Akers expressed the opinion that planning 
and arranging work, routing of materials 
through the department, and supervision 
problems of the catalog departments “‘should 
be learned in the library or not at all.” ? 

* Assistant Cataloger, Indiana University Library, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 
1 Akers, S. G. ‘“‘The Relation of the Professional and 


Clerical Division of Cataloging Activities to Catalogin 
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Since libraries themselves have not success- 
fully attacked the problem of potential lead- 
ership, it would seem that the solution is, at 
least in part, up to the schools. The library 
schools should see that their students do not 
suffer from “poverty of ideas in action.” * 
George A. Eichler has demonstrated by ex- 
periments that leadership qualities can be dis- 
tinctly improved by instruction, especially 
when accompanied by practice. 

Present courses in library administration 
are inadequate in training the executive libra- 
rian. The typical course supplies information 
and some preinterpretation, but seldom, if 
ever, does it enable the students to have true 
experiences and activities in the follow-up of 
managerial designs. Ideas and suggestions 
are not translated into action; they are not 
enlarged, carried through, or evaluated. 

All over the United States in the last few 
years before the war, workshop seminars were 
sponsored for teachers. Might not the library 
schools adapt a combination of the workshop 
and practice-teaching technique for their own 
first-year curriculum sphere? Cannot the li- 
brary schools encourage experimentation on a 
small scale with actual principles of library 
administration ? 

The schools probably have all that is neces- 
sary to start immediately a curriculum enrich- 
ment program in library administration. The 
majority of the first-year library schools de- 
vote a second semester laboratory course to 
cataloging. This same period might also be 
utilized as an administration laboratory, the 
laboratory becoming a catalog department in 
charge of the administrator or department 
head selected for the week. Although catalog- 
ing laboratories have been conducted along 
similar lines for some time, as far as could be 
discovered, no library school course has been 
devised expressly to test theories of library 
administration. ; 

In the following discussion, it must be 
clearly understood that the cataloging labora- 
tory and the administration laboratory are not 
the same thing, although they are scheduled 
concurrently. The cataloging hours provide a 
time, a place, and a medium with which the 
student administrators can work. 





? Catnell, E. J. ‘‘We Librarians.”’ (In Library World. 
37:41-4, August 1934) . 
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Cataloging 


An administration course as proposed 
would involve little, if any, change in pre- 
sentation of the usual second semester cata- 
loging topics. According to her methods of 
teaching, the cataloging instructor would fur- 
nish whatever practice materials were neces- 
sary for the specific catalog problems, and she 
would indicate the type of cataloging de- 
sired—for research, public, school, or special 
libraries. Should she choose, she might have 
a library collection, i.e., a set of books on sev- 
eral subjects, or on one general subject, repre- 
sentative of a certain type of library. Or she 
might assemble an assortment of form mate- 
rials—a group of books with corporate en- 
tries, or serials. Should it be considered neces- 
sary, the instructor might be —* give 
technical advice during the laboratory hours. 

An essential requirement of the success of 
this library administration program is that the 
catalog laboratory be set up and function as 
nearly like an actual library catalog depart- 
ment as possible. There should be a real cata- 
log to maintain, and there should be a certain 
amount of clerical assistance available. The 
catalog can be provided by having the stu- 
dents themselves pool their cards, making one 
or two large catalogs of all books worked with 
throughout the year. (Each person’s cards 
would be returned to him at the end of the 
term. The instructor could base hér judgment 
of each student's progress on the copy slips 
turned in to her, and upon what she observes 
during the laboratory hours.) The supplying 
of typists and filers should not prove an in- 
surmountable burden for the library schools 
—the University of Michigan provides typ- 
ists * and the University of Oklahoma has 
furnished both typists and filers. The student 
catalogers should be held responsible only for 
the professional type of work they will be ex- 
pected to perform after graduation. 


Library Administration 


An important objective of this proposed 
seminar in library administration depends 
upon the hypothesis that it is possible to fur- 
nish a situation—the cataloging laboratory— 
favorable for the cultivation of experiences 
which can contribute to the development of 
the librarian-executive. It is recommended 
that enrollment in each administration class 
be limited to a maximum of eight, and that 
there be no more seminar sections than there 





3 Mann, Margaret. ‘‘Teaching of own gy | and Clas- 
sification.’’ (In A.L.A. Bulletin. 31:285-90+. May 1937) 
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are cataloging laboratory sections. If the 
classes were larger, or if there were more of 
them, the members would not be able to re- 
ceive the entire benefits of practice in actual 
experience. With a membership of eight, 
each student would have an opportunity to 
put his theories and plans into practice for 
two weeks, in succession or not, as desired. 


For this combination administration-cata- 
loging laboratory to be a success, every stu- 
dent participating must realize what is being 
accomplished, and why. All must have a 
comprehension of the aims to be reached in 
cooperation. The catalogers need an intro- 
duction to the theory of supervision, and the 
administrators must have a sufficient back- 
ground of tool technique to recognize what is 
taking place during an operation. Thus, it 
would be mast advantageous for all the stu- 
dents to attend the same general lecture ses- 
sions in cataloging and in library administra- 
tion. Those who were emphasizing catalog- 
ing would then receive additional credit for 
the technical cataloging laboratory work, and 
those who were stressing administration, for 
the seminar in management. In this way, all 
students would acquire the fundamentals, and 
at the same time would gain more experience 
in the particular branch of greatest interest to 
them. 


Opportunities for Demonstration 


Those students who aspire to eventual ad- 
ministrative positions would be given an op- 
portunity to demonstrate their executive abili- 
ties, and would learn that in effective appli- 
cation things frequently turn out to be quite 
different from the way they seem to be when 
planned on paper. A demonstration, through 
working conditions, may show that what at 
first appeared to be a brilliant solution of a 
problem simply will not succeed in practice, 
not necessarily because of failure to consider 
technical details, but because of the unwieldy 
organization required. The catalogers would 
have the advantage of working under a vari- 
ety of directors, and would learn to adapt 
themselves to different procedures. Both 
classes of students would learn that group 
cooperation is mecessary to carry out ideas. 

The library administration seminar might 
be conducted by the cataloging instructor, but: 
even aside from the possible complications of 
teaching load, it would be preferable that the 
course be taught by another instructor, one 
who could perhaps more clearly emphasize 
the transference of leadership principles from 
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the concrete practice-catalog department to 
the entire library. It goes without saying that 
she should be able to develop and to recog- 
nize creative ideas, and to see that thé worthy 
ones are brought to wider publicity than can 
be obtained solely within the library school. 


Individual Projects 


After considering in group the various 
methods of planning and laying out the work 
of the library, with specific attention to cata- 
log departments, each member of the seminar 
class should build his own structure for the 
period he is to be in charge. He should ap- 
portion the work as he deems advisable, com- 
mensurate with the abilities of the class and 
the materials supplied him by the cataloging 
instructor. The greatest restriction on his 
undertaking should be the requirement that 
his unit be completed at the end of the period 
allotted him. Within the framework of this 
pseudo-catalog department, the variations in 
administrative organization should be limited 
only by the ingenuity of the student chiefs. 


Exam ples 


To list a few examples, the students admin- 
istrator may decide to distribute the materials 
to be cataloged by language; he may divide 
them by subject; he may attempt to “‘stack”’ 
them so that the less capable members of the 
class will be able to handle their quantitative 
share in the department. Or, organizing the 
work in another manner, the administrator 
may alter the routine order. Instead of the 
obvious division of the catalog department 
personnel into descriptive and subject cata- 
loging groups, he might try to do all the de- 
scriptive cataloging for a group of books one 
day, and the subject heading and classifying 
the next day. (What would happen to this 
particular organization plan if the cataloging 
instructor unexpectedly brought in a set of 
rush books?) Again, since the laboratory is 
to be a functioning department, the furniture 
and reference tools might be more effectively 
used if rearranged in work units rather than 
kept in schoolroom order: An interpretation 
of the catalog department statistics might be 
attempted in relation to the administrative 
setup. Toward the end of the term there 
might be a recataloging period to correct pre- 
vious errors, or perhaps to transfer some ma- 
terials from the simplified catalog to the more 
detailed reference catalog. 
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Outline of Procedure 


Before each administrative program is put 
into effect, the student would be expected to 
present his complete outline of procedure be- 
fore the seminar class for criticism and ad- 
justment. An important requirement for these 
work plans should be that each one be unique 
in certain essential particulars—not a com- 
pletely new creation, never before heard of, 
but a procedure new to that particular class, 
at least. Copies of the operations, as amended 
by class criticism, should then be made avail- 
able to the cataloging instructor and to each 
member of the cataloging laboratory several 
days in advance of the reorganization sched- 
uled by each student administrator. At the 
conclusion of each unit, the administrator 
should prepare for the seminar a report con- 
cerning the progress of his administration, 
demonstrating where and how he succeeded 
in his aims and, perhaps, why he did not suc- 
ceed in certain respects. 


Objectives of the Course 


Such a library administration seminar 
would have as its objective to provide the 
student with experiences to attain: 


1. An increased ability to assume leadership. 

2. An increased ability to locate and to solve 
problems relating to librarians and library 
leadership. 

3. An increased ability to evaluate library man- 
agement procedures. 

4. An increased ability and’a willingness to 
solve the problems of library transition from 
the present to the future. 

5. An increased realization of the democratic 
processes of cooperation with individuals. 

6.. An ability to make clear assignments to 
others, that their work may fit in with the 
comprehensive program planned. 


In addition, it may be that such a course 
as outlined would broaden the scope of the 
entire philosophy of librarianship. It would 
serve to demonstrate concretely the value of 
the often recommended but unfortunately 
infrequently followed principle of challeng- 
ing the executive theories, new or old. 

Without consideration of the ultimate 
gains that should occur to the individuals in- 
fluenced by participation in the course, the 
application in the laboratory of original 
theories and methods from fresh viewpoints 
might result in surprisingly valuable con- 
tributions to library practice—improvements 
that might otherwise never be discovered 
and publicized at all. No one knows how 
many times progress has been hindered by 
the physical impossibility of attempting a 
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new procedure in a given library or, even 
more unhappily, by a superior’s final, “We 
always do it this way.” 
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CATALOGING IN WARTIME 


(To a cataloger who dreamed of peace) 


Your cataloger’s dream is fine, 

To close the gap, to fill the space 

In World war, 1939— 

The hours cannot too swiftly race; 

But my dreams take another turn, 

To me ‘twill seem a little heaven 

When decimals cease at 540 

Plus .548147 
ETHEL C. JACOBSEN, Librarian 
Carnegie Library, Pierre, South Dakota 
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SERVING THE VETERAN 


(Continued from page 33) 
eran’s handicap with him should depend on 
his attitude. 

V. The fact that a veteran may have a 
handicap does not necessarily mean he no 
longer can work. If his handicap prevents 
him from returning to his former occupation, 
there are many other skills he can master. 
More than 15,000 physically handicapped 
persons in California, for example; have prof- 
ited by the rehabilitation service of the state, 
and obtained employment. This service, 
which provides expert vocational guidance, 
supervised training, and aid in placement in 
a suitable job, is available without cost to 
veterans. 

As a result of the lectures, the staff mem- 
bers of the Sacramento City Library feel they 
have gained a better understanding of veter- 
ans’ problems, and are better equipped to meet 
and help those veterans when they visit the 
library. The veterans of today are the ones 
who will shape the future destiny of our na- 
tion. Making a real effort to assist them is one 
positive way the library can keep pace with 
a changing world. 


BE IT RESOLVED 
(Continued from page 41) 
come of “quality” and why “quantity” keeps 
walking away with the prizes. yas ge 
wished that votes could be weighed instead of 
counted. He wouldn’t have been a good statis- 
tician, but he knew values. What folly is the 
endeavor to estimate the enlightenment or 
entertainment which is stored in a book. Even 
if it’s a manual on mechanics, being a book, 
it is an intangible. A book remains an in- 
tangible because what it seems, is, of does 
can only be a strictly confidential partnership 
between the book and its particular reader. 
A book that leaves the Uheary may teach, 
inspire, bore, or amuse, statistic or no statis- 
tic. It may start a revolution or a fire in the 
grate. If popular and pretty, it may decorate 
the coffee table; if it is the I-always-meant- 
to-read-that variety, it may rest on the bed- 
side table until due. A large book often 
serves to elevate the baby at mealtime. On 
the other hand a single slim volume may 
rule the hearts and heads of a family and 
their friends, all of whom really like to read. 
It must surely be acknowledged that what 
books do for their readers matters quite a 
little and that even the most carefully com- 
puted numbers in a ledger can never indicate 
what any book or any particular type of book 
has actually achieved. 
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Display for the Month 





HE James Prendergast Free Library, James- 

town, New York, found the above bulletin 
board display very successful last December, when 
trying to secure more funds from the City Council. 
It shows what can be done with just an ordinary 
table and wall bulletin board, such as most libraries 
have to use. 

A dark blue middle panel contrasted with yellow 
at the sides, with yellow stars and streamers of gift- 
wrapping paper, stretched to give them a twist. 
Photographs of the councilmen were clipped from 
the local newspaper. Cardboard letters, used in 
part, are Hallcraft display letters, Vogue style, 
2” high, 2c each, from Eagle Supply Company, 
327 West 42d Street, New York City. The two- 
toned letters were made by painting half of the 
white letters with blue poster color. 

Past services included renewals by telephone, re- 
serves for new books, Saturday morning story hours, 
and: library open twelve hours daily. Present serv- 
ices added technical books at high school for eve- 
ning classes, library forum, visits to schools by chil- 
dren's librarian, story hours weekly at child care 
centers, increased reference work with high school 
students, and book deposits at fire stations. Future 
suggestions were young’ people’s room, branch li- 
brary on the south side, and eventually—a new 
library. 


General principles must be had from books. In 


conversation you never get a system. 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON 
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BULLETIN BOARD TIPS 


Mabel Buckwalter, Shaler High School, Glen 
shaw, Pennsylvania, sends these bulletin board 
ideas ‘‘which require little lettering and no artistic 


ability.” 


For September: Cut boys and girls from Sears 
Roebuck catalog. Put little book illustrations in 
their hands, and place them in a line leading to a 
school, cut out of white paper. 

For Rationing: Write out this caption, inserting 
an appropriate picture cut from a magazine adver- 
tisement in place of each word in parenthesis. Don't 
be a (baby) because you can’t (car) or (train) or 
buy (shoes) or (butter) or (meat). You can still 
READ. 

Display book jackets below. 


DISPLAY FOR THE MONTH 


The A.L.A. Public Relations Committee, which 
has sponsored the Display for the Month during the 
past two years, does not plan to continue its prepa- 
ration. However, the Bulletin has received so many 
assurances that librarians consult this page regularly 
for exhibit ideas, that we plan to continue it with 
out interruption. If you have displays that are par- 
ticularly successful and effective, please send a pho 
tograph to the editor, with a practical working 
description of how the exhibit was made. 
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TALKING SHOP 


VERYBODY is talking ‘‘postwar.” Almost as 

if this time, now, didn’t exist for itself, but 
only as a prelude or pathway to the future. And 
“postwar” is such a vague word. It means “after 
the war,” yes, but for many—whose wartime activi- 
ties have been suspended or changed—their postwar 
has already begun. For some it will not start even 
with the cessation of hostilities. And the library's 
program must somehow encompass them all. 

How? With very few exceptions, library postwar 
plans are in an exceedingly nebulous state. Libra- 
rians are willing and ready, but they are reluctant to 
start without a definite plan. And we can’t honestly 
find, in all the postwar talk we have heard, very 
much difference between what libraries are hoping 
to do after the war and what they are doing now. 
Some new buildings and expansion, more of this or 
less of that, perhaps a changed emphasis, yes, but 
nothing very new to library service, no wholesale 
discarding of currently used methods or services, no 
brand-new, unheard-of innovations. 


This seems logical enough. Why not look to the 
present for our preview of the future? If nothing 
startlingly new and different is going to be intro- 
duced, postbellum, we may find the key to coming 
events in the hustle and bustle of our daily round. 
Mr. Longfellow put it this way: 

The shadows of the mind are like those of the body. 

In the morning of life they lie behind us; at noon, we 

trample them under foot; and in the evening they 

stretch long, broad, and deepening before us. 


Let's adapt this thought to the shadows of post- 
war planning. True, times will change when hos- 
tilities cease—and even before that time, as we 
know. But present times are different, in many 
ways, from the era before the war, when butter and 
sugar were plentiful, new cars were to be had for 
the buying, and new staff members could be selected 
from a promising array of applicants. What are we 
doing right now? Have we adapted our schedules 
and our professional lives to give the kinds of li- 
brary service that appear to be needed today, or are 
we just marking time, pleading lack of staff, sup- 
plies, and support, waiting for the new day to really 
do something big and worth-while? Only if we are 
doing a creditable job today can we hope to con- 
tinue to do it tomorrow. For tomorrow, with its 
change of pace and mood, will bring a whirl in 
which we will be helplessly lost, unless we have our 
feet firmly set and our path clearly marked. 


Some sort of a private survey is the first step. We 
can estimate our postwar chances of success on our 
present performance in the face of changes from the 
prewar era. So lét's begin with the past. Let's fig- 
ure out what our community has thought of us 
through our library's history: how about interest, 
support, use, enthusiasm, cooperation, friendliness, 
assistance? What has the library done that it would 
have been better not to have done? what hasn't it 
done that it should have? What groups in the com- 
munity have not been adequately introduced to li- 
brary facilities; has the distribution of population 
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affected library use? What about foreign-speaking 
groups, groups with special interests? What would 
be the deal to strive for in not merely adequate but 
satisfying library service in our community? 

Then let us look at the present. What changes 
have been caused by the war, what differences are 
apparent in library needs? Are they temporary or 
permanent? What lacks in library service have been 
occasioned by staff and supply shortages? Should 
these services be resumed or replaced by others? 
What do the people in our community want from 
the library? How do we know? What else could 
they use that they don’t know about? Are we pre- 
pared to provide it and to tell them about it? 

After we have recovered from the shock that in- 
variably follows the realization that more people 
than we like to think about know very little about 
the library, and care less, our real postwar—or pres- 
ent, for that matter—problem begins. We have our 
community's library ser otion and history, with 
its reactions and use. We have present service, in- 
cluding changes caused directly or indirectly by cur- 
rent events. We have all the plans that have never 
yet been put into practice, requests that have never 
been granted, hopes, ideas, ideals. Now we work 
out a program—not with rose-colored glasses but 
with definite purpose that these things shall be. 
Then we try to decide which is most vital, what 
comes next, and so on. After our desires are out- 
lined, “in order of their appearance,” we settle 
down to ways and means of getting them done, one 
at a time, perhaps, but getting them done, one step 
after another to the ideal in library service for our 
community—our postwar plan. 

The reason it is important to plan now is to be 
quick to see changes and trends while they are in 
progress. The world moves fast, and even though 
sometimes it seems as though we couldn't keep up 
with it, bogged down with our myriad tasks, some- 
how or other we must be in there with the advance 
guards. That sensitivity to community moods will 
go far toward making the library the vital part of 
the community that we like to think it should be. 

The Bulletin in its practical way wants to help. 
So we are not going to have a special postwar num- 
ber. The problems are too many and too varied to 
cover in a single issue. Libraries are going to 
need such different things . . . bookmobiles, films, 
radio, educational programs, recreational groups, 
phonograph records, discussions and forums. . . . 
All of the professional techniques and customs will 
be open to reconsideration and challenge. 


The Bulletin, recognizing the importance of full 
details and experience in planning and carrying out 
projected plans, has always tried to include practi- 
cal articles on a variety of themes. In thinking of 
the future in terms of the past and the present, we 
do not hesitate to suggest that back files of the Bul- 
letin may prove extremely potent. Coming issues, 
too, may be depended upon for more of the practical 
how-when-and-why articles that we hope will prove 
a real boon in planning not alone for the postwar 
period, but for now—and later. 
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ra is scarce, and they tell us it may be 
scarcer still. The Bulletin, like all other maga- 
zines, has had to cut down its annual tonnage. 
“Tonnage” may seem a rather Gargantuan term to 
apply to the Bulletin, as you consider the single 
copy in your hand, but in flourishing prewar days, 
the presses gobbled up over three tons every month 
a Bulletin was printed. We have tried to effect the 
necessary saving in ways which would not too dras- 
tically change the content and appearance of the 
magazine: in using fewer pages, lighter weight 
paper stock, and longer columns of type on every 
page. We have also asked our authors to make 
their articles shorter, and we have reluctantly re- 
jected some which—in our unrestricted-paper days 
—we would like to have included. Your share in 
our mutual paper conservation problem is to make 
sure no copy of the Bulletin is wasted—not only the 
paper in it, but the experiences, experiments, and 
ideas of other librarians which may be of particular 
practical value to your and your staff. 
eo b&b & 

The Council on Books in Wartime has issued 
lists numbers ten and eleven of “Recommended 
War Books,” giving several annotated titles under 
the headings: The American Soldier, Round the 
World, Today and Tomorrow, Action in the Paci- 
fic, Americans in War and Peace, The Rest of the 


World. 
Oo BH &H 


‘The Chelifers Ex Libris’ —those debonair book- 
worms which cavorted through last year’s Bulletin 
via the pen of F. A. Simpson, Furman University 
Library, Greenville, South Carolina—will be here 
again during the coming months, in answer to 
many requests. 


eC & & 


Relatives and friends of American prisoners of 
war in Europe are allowed to send sixty pounds of 
books a year, at the rate of five pounds a month, to 
each United States prisoner of war and civilian in- 
ternee held by Germany. These books must be sent 
direct from the bookseller and must conform to 
various restrictions imposed by the German authori- 
ties. Books containing maps, charts, and travel in- 
formation are banned, as are books containing po- 
litical matter, references to the war, information on 
radio, espionage, and technical or military or naval 
matters, and those written by emigres from enemy- 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


held territory or by authors who have been black- 
listed by the German government. 

The United States Office of Censorship will allow 
only one package of books to be forwarded every 
thirty days. Thus a two-pound and a three-pound 
package could not be sent in the same month. U. S. 
censors will pass any books which do not contain 
objectionable material. In order to furnish prison- 
ers with the maximum number of books possible, 
the American Red Cross points out that small re- 
prints may be sent. Most of these are prewar and 
so avoid censorship problems. If any patriotic slo- 
gans appear on the cover of these paper-backed 
books, the bookseller should remove them before 
sending the books. 

Books for Prisoners of War and Civilian In- 
ternees in Europe, selected to comply with known 
restrictions, has just been issued by the Chicago 
Public Library. Thought to be the first list of its 
kind issued in the United States, it should prove a 
valuable timesaver to those wanting to send vol- 
umes to prisoners of war. Copies of the list are 
available at five cents each from the Public Relations 
Office, Chicago Public Library. 

Soft music as a background for reading is being 
tried out at the Brooklyn Public Library's central 
building on Grand Army Plaza. Every afternoon, 
from four to five, recitals of recorded music are 
given from the balcony of the large circulation hall. 
The music, played softly so as not to disturb readers 
in the reference wing, has been made a daily feature 
since July 5 in response to requests following the 
initial test. Besides providing a musical background 
for light reading and “browsing” in the popular- 
book alcove, the recitals serve to acquaint the public 
with the resources of the library's circulating record 
collection. All records may be borrowed. 
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Tastes like any other book to me. 
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The Library Public Relations Council, recently 
reorganized as a national organization with head- 
quarters in New York City, elected the following 
officers at its annual meeting at Town Hall Club 
last May: 

President, Marie D. Loizeaux, Wilson Library Bulletin 

Vice President, Raymond C. Lindquist, New Jersey Li- 

brary Commission, Trenton 
Secretary-Treasurer, Violet Myer, Far Rockaway Branch, 
Queens Borough Public Library, New York 

Executive Board, Thomas Gilbert Brown, Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library ; L. Marion Moshier, New York State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany; Rebecca B. Rankin, 
Municipal Reference Library, New York City; Helene 
Scherff Taylor, Bloomfield Public Library, New Jersey 


An annual dinner meeting, open to the library 
public, featuring discussion by outstanding speak- 
ers, was planned for November 22 at Town Hall 
Club, New York. 

The major project of the year is a campaign to 
urge upon library schools throughout the country 
the establishment of public relations courses stress- 
ing the technique of meeting the public. Many li- 
brary schools were reported favorably disposed 
toward such a course, and it was announced that the 
New Jersey College for Women had completed 
plans for such a course this fall. 

It was voted that membership in the Council 
should be open to anyone in the country interested 
in library public relations. The annual dues were 
fixed at $1. 

A course in public relations for libraries is being 
offered this fall by the library school of the New 
Jersey College for Women and the School of Edu- 
cation, Rutgers University, in cooperation with the 
Library Public Relations Council. 

Time: First semester of college year, 1944-1945, Thurs- 

day evenings, 7:20-9:00 P.M., beginning on Septem- 
ber 21 

Place: Newark College of Pharmacy, easily accessible 

from all points 

Credit: Open to anyone interested in the subject, with 

or without credit. Three credits will be awarded to 
registrants with satisfactory completion of assignments 
and requirements 

Cost: $24 


Registration: At first or second class session 


For further information, write New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Half-hovs broadcasts on critical issues in Ameri- 
can education are being presented under the title 
“Pursuit of Learning’’ on the NBC University of 
the Air, at 4:30 P.M., EWT, on Sundays. The ser- 
ies is sponsored jointly by four organizations: the 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency; 
the National Education Association; the American 
Vocational Association; and the National Broad- 
casting Company. 


The following subjects have been scheduled: 


“Education for World Understanding,’’ September 3. 


“‘How Shall We Assure Equal Opportunity to Educa- 
tion?’’ September 10. 


*‘How Can We Reduce Illiteracy?’’ September 17. 


“Should Work Experience Be Part of Education?’’ Sep- 
tember 24. 


‘Military Training for American Youth,’’ October 1. 
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Books by Mark Twain in foreign languages 
were lent by the New York Public Library 
for use in this window in Doubleday, Doran's 
bookshop at Fifth Avenue and Thirty-Ninth 
Street. HUCKLEBERRY FINN and TOM SAWYER 
in Russian, German, Yiddish, Polish, French, 
and Hungarian were displayed with labels 
crediting the Library. The contact was made 
through the American Foreign Language Press. 


eo & & 


The most dramatic and comprehensive Mark 
Twain Exhibition ever to be assembled was on view 
in the Detroit Public Library Jast May, sponsored 
by The Friends of the Detroit Public Library, Inc. 
Features of the exhibit were the original manuscript 
of Tom Sawyer, valued at $50,000 and loaned by 
Georgetown University, the original manuscript of 
Huckleberry Finn, \oaned by the Buffalo Public Li- 
brary, first and foreign language editions, numerous 
autographed letters, and many rare association 
items. Material for the Exhibition came from De- 
troit collectors and from all over the country. 

The 44-page illustrated Exhibition Catalog, in 
itself a collector’s item, may be obtained from the 
Detroit Public Library at fifty cents a copy. 


oe & & 


Testimony on the perennial questions asked by 
every librarian who endeavors to gear his expendi- 
tures and policies to the peculiar make up of his 
community is available for the town of Montclair, 
New Jersey, in the tables compiled from the 
punched card records of 1943. Precise figures and 
facts about readers, book purchases, and use are 
given in a comprehensive analysis based on the 
year’s transactions carried on in Montclair. 

The twenty-three tables compiled have been re- 
produced for librarians who are watching the needs 
the library is filling in the community or who are 
contemplating the possibilities of records and book 
charging done by mechanical means. 

A portfolio of the 23 tables for $3 including 
mailing, covers analyses of the 7,469 books bought 
in 1943; of the 243,217 books lent during that 
year, and the 15,437 people who borrowed them 
from a book collection of 112,674. Send orders 
direct to the Montclair Library. 


eo & & 


A new series of half-hour book dramatizations 
titled ““Adventure Ahead,” are being presented by 
NBC on Saturday mornings, 10:00-10:30 EWT. 
The series began with an adaptation of Richard 
Henry Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast, and will 
include adventure and animal stories as well as the 
classics. 
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Air-Age Education News is a new publication 
designed to provide teachers and administrators 
with timely information related to education for the 
air age. Reviews and lists free and inexpensive 
materials for classroom use. Published by Air-Age 
Education Research, 100 East 42d Street, New York 
17, of which Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., formerly 
director of research in Newark, New Jersey, Public 
Schools, is director. Librarians will be placed upon 
the mailing list upon request. 


eS & & 


NBC Program Policies and Working Manual is 
a useful, convenient pamphlet available upon re- 
quest to National Broadcasting Company, RCA 
Building, Radio City, New York 20. 


eo & & 


Instructions to Collectors of Dialect, Publication 
Number One of the American Dialect Society, is 
available at twenty-five cents a copy from the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Woman's College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro. 


In celebration of its 100th anniversary, A. C. 
McClurg and Company of Chicago have published 


an interesting brochure on the company’s history 
which will be sent free upon request. 


we ee & 


A unique library conference was held last Spring 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico, under the auspices of the 
Army's Antilles Department. There, on an island 
under the American flag, librarians from all over 
the Caribbean met with a dozen military and civil 
cooperating agencies to discuss how to make today’s 
soldier a better citizen postbellum. 

Never before had librarians from so many Brit- 
ish, American, and independent isles of the Carib- 
bean met to talk shop—and to throw open the doors 
to University of Puerto Rico and public school li- 
brarians; Red Cross, USO, and YMCA workers; 
and a dozen other community welfare agencies. 

It was also the first time that the Army of the 
United States at an overseas post took time out to 
think about the “library's part in returning the 
soldier to private life a better equipped citizen.” 
The theme of the conference was “Books For The 
Citizen-Soldier.” 


eC be & 


The Brooklyn Public Library's program, ‘Folk 
Songs of the Seven Million,” given by Elaine Lewis 
on March 9 over station WNYC, was cited by the 
Institute of Education by Radio as the year’s “best 
cultural program.” This was one of 44 broadcasts 
of this program by Miss Lewis, the library's radio 
publicity director, in the 1943-44 season. In addi- 
tion, the library sponsored 16 broadcasts of a pro- 
gram called “At Your Service,”’ in which staff mem- 
bers sought to give the public a picture of the li- 
brary’s unusual resources and services. 


eC be & 


A series of magic shows, sponsored by the Brook- 
lyn Public Library as a positive means of combat- 
ting juvenile delinquency, has proved so over- 
whelmingly popular that curbs have had to be put 
on it. Starting with an audience of 35 young people, 
it grew to such proportions that in mid-May a 
crowd of over 1,000 tried to jam into a school audi- 
torium engaged for the show. A local organization 
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of some repute, the Knights of Magic, is producing 
the shows free, sharing in the library's conviction 
that an interest in magic will help keep children out 


of mischief. 
Oo BW WH 


For libraries making collections of war posters, 
Erie, Pennsylvania, Public Library has on hand a 
limited supply of the OWI 1943. Victory Book 
Campaign poster, size approximately 14” x 20”. 
One will be sent free to any library furnishing 
postage. Address William Bacon, Librarian. 


eo & BW 

A nine-page mimeographed Book List for Nur- 
sery School Children 1944 has been compiled by 
Catherine Landreth and Gladys Gardner for the 
University of California's Institute of Child Wel- 
fare. Copies are available at ten cents each from 
re University of California Press, Berkeley, Cali- 
ornia. 


eo & & 


Among the special features of the ASFTC Li- 
brary at Camp Claiborne, Louisiana, is an artist's 
corner where soldier-amateurs may paint or sketch 
Drawing pencils, sketch pads, water colors, oils, 
and easels are furnished by the library. 

eo & BH 

The Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Library has 
begun a series of publications under the title, “The 
Adult as Leader and Learner,” to call attention to 
the wealth of material available for the education 
of the adult. Volume one, number one, issued last 
May, was general in scope but subsequent issues 
will deal with other subjects in the field. 


Ce & & 


An attractive, 58-page pamphlet, One Thousand 
Books for Hospital Libraries; an annotated bibli- 
ography selected by Perrie Jones, has been pub- 
lished by the University of Minnesota Press in 
Minneapolis, from which copies may be secured at 
fifty cents each, or twenty-five cents each on orders 
of ten or more. Titles are arranged by subject, with 
a helpful list for the librarian and an index of titles 


eo & & 


Special Libraries Association has just announced 
two new types of membership, student and sustain- 
ing, both instituted at the annual business meeting 
in Philadelphia in June. Student membership is 
open to persons enrolled in classes in library, re- 
search, and statistical work. It permits affiliation 
with the nearest Chapter and with one national 
Group. It includes, also, the July-August ‘‘Pro- 
ceedings” issue of Special Libraries, the official 
journal of S.L.A. Dues: $2 a year. Sustaining mem- 
bership is open to persons wishing to support Spe- 
cial Libraries Association but who are not engaged 
in library research or statistical work. It includes 
affiliation with a Chapter and includes, also, all 
current issues of Special Libraries, the official jour- 
nal. Dues: $25 a year. 

Associate and Active memberships have been 
limited to include only those persons who are en- 
gaged in library, research, or statistical work, or 
who were formerly so engaged. Institutional mem- 
bership has been limited to individuals, libraries, 
firms, or other organizations maintaining a library, 
research or statistical department. 
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REFERENCE 
BOOKS 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription peettions. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed, Mrs. Brainard 
Cheney, 3418 Highwood Drive, $.E. Washington, D.C.} 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. AAF; the Official Guide to the Army Air 
Forces. New York, Simon and Schuster, c1944. 
380p. $2.50 

2. CLARKE, GEORGE H., ed. The New Treasury 


\ of War Poetry; poems of the Second World War. 


Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1943. 285p. $3 

3. COFFMAN, RAMON P. and NATHAN G. 
GOopMAN. Famous Generals and Admirals for 
Boys and Girls. New York, A. S. Barnes, c1944. 
149p. $2 

4. GALLATIN, A. E. Sir Max Beerbohm: Bib- 
liographical Notes. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Harvard University Press, 1944. 121p. $7.50 

5. GREET, W. CABELL. World Words. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1944. 402p $3 

6. HUTCHINS, MARGARET. Introduction to Ref- 
erence Work. Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1944, 214p. $3.50 

7. KENDALL, ParRK. Dictionary of Service Slang. 
New York, M. S. Mill, c1944. [32}p. $1 

8. Mastai’s Classified Directory of American 
Art & Antique Dealers, 1944-45. 2d ed., including 
Canada, Mexico and South America. New York, 


Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 





Boleslaw Mastai, 104 East 57th Street, c1944. 358p. 
$4.50 

9. Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature: 1890-1899. Edited by Helen 
Grant Cushing and Adah V. Morris. New York, 
H. W. Wilson, 1944, 2v. Service basis 

10. OVERMYER, GRACE. Famous American 
Composers. New York, Crowell, 1944. 210p. $2 

11. Ratsz, Erwin. Atlas of Global Geography. , 
New York, Global Press Corporation, Sole dis- 
tributors: Harper and Brothers, c1944. 64p. $3.50 

12. StkEs, Pressty S. A Guide to Published 
Data for Cities of the United States. Bloomington, 
Indiana, Bureau of Government Research, 1943. 
48p. free. 

13. Voices of History, 1943-44. Speeches and 
papers of Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, Chiang, Hit- 
ler, and other leaders delivered during 1943. Frank- 
‘ Watts, ed. New York, Gramercy, c1944. 621p. 

3.50 

14. War Atlas for Americans, prepared with the , 
assistance of the Office of War Information. New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1944. 86p. paper ed., 
$1.; cloth, $2.50 

15. WENTWORTH, HAROLD. American Dialect 
Dictionary. New York, Crowell, 1944. 747p. $6 

16. WINCHELL, CONSTANCE. Reference Books 
of 1941-1943. Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1944. 116p. $1.50 





Highlights of the Season 


EARY reference librarians of long standing, 
fresh, scared beginners, and eager library 
school students will all find much to delight and 
instruct them in Miss Hutchins’ Introduction to 
Reference Work.’ From her own long experience 
and enthusiasm, she has dealt with the general prin- 
ciples and methods of reference work, supplying an 
excellent background for the more specialized hand- 
books in the different fields of knowledge and for 
the selected bibliographies of reference books. Her 
advice on the reference interview, the technique and 
methods of answering reference questions, on the 
selection and organization of materials, on organi- 
zation and administration of reference service is 
both practical and inspiring and calculated to set 
many a beginner on the right path. Of particular 
interest is her very readable classification of types 
of questions often asked: bibliographical, biograph- 
ical, historical, geographical, current information, 
and statistical questions. Her approach to an elusive 
quotation question, for instance, will save a begin- 
ner many weary hours; her logical method of deal- 
ing with a biographical question helps to break 
down the artificial categories often set up in courses 
in reference work and cuts across all types of 
sources. Her wary treatment of the ever vexing 
question of evaluating and reporting is refreshing 
and should stimulate research in this field. Since it 
will be bought by every library it is unnecessary to 
dwell longer on its excellence. 
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Mudge Supplement 


It is a pity that librarians are so addicted to lists, 
but we are. And since it can’t be helped, we are 
particularly fortunate to have the invaluable three- 
year supplement to Guide to Reference Books.* 
This issue includes a larger number of scientific and 
technical works, chosen from the point of view of 
the general rather than the technical library. An- 
other sign of the times is the inclusion of “‘proc- 
essed’ publications, which should mean that it has 
been decided to ignore no longer these humble but 
often useful titles. Foreign-language dictionaries, 
dictionaries of military terms, of aeronautics, are 
much in evidence as well as the important work of 
the WPA—the union lists of newspapers and 
American imprints inventory. This period also 
saw the completion of the Dictionary of American 
English, of Who Was Who in America, of Web- 
ster’'s Biographical Dictionary, and many other im- 
portant reference books. The index is cumulative 
for the entries in all three supplements. 


Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide ° 


But none of these outstanding titles will bring 
so much pleasure to librarians who have struggled 
with Poole’s Index, or to library school students 
who have laboriously memorized its shortcomings, 
as the first section of the new index to nineteenth 
century periodicals. The 51 titles indexed were se- 
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lected as those most useful in present-day reference 
work and the author entries and systematic subject 
headings and cross references represent a successful 
attempt tc overcome the drawbacks of Poole’s. Es- 
pecially useful is the work which has been done 
in establishing the authors’ names for articles pub- 
lished anonymously. As an index to book reviews 
it covers a period when the Book Review Digest 
was not being published. As an index to poetry, by 
author, title, and in some cases by subject, it in- 
cludes the often obscure poems not found in other 
indexes. 


Words, Proper and Not So Proper 


To wax less lyrical, the American Dialect Dic- 
tionary ™ “is primarily concerned with variations— 
vocabular, phrasal, semantic, phonological, and 
morphological—in the English language as spoken 
and written by natives of North America, and espe- 
cially with those variations that are due to, or 
coincident with, geographical location. . .. New 
England and Southern United States dialects viewed 
in their deviations from General Northern, or West- 
ern, American English, typified by the dialect of 
central New York State (Cortland), native to the 
editor; the speech of the Appalachians, typified by 
the Monongahela River valley.” Slang, occupational 
and technical terms, and downright malapropisms 
are omitted. More than 15,000 terms illustrated by 
60,000 quotations which are not necessarily the 
earliest known, nor the latest. The author has drawn 
freely from Dialect Notes and American Speech, 
from the novels of Jesse Stuart, Marjorie Rawlings, 
Carl Carmer, and others, but it would take more 
than Groucho Marx on the radio to prove to me 
that “‘you-all” is used in the singular in the South. 
While the American Dialect Dictionary is not so 
ambitious as the Dictionary of American English, it 
is quite useful as a supplement to this work. 

W. Cabell Greet in World Words,’ is concerned 
not with how words are pronounced, but how they 
ought to be pronounced, and his revised and en- 
larged edition is designed to furnish an authorita- 
tive guide to names in the news. It has 10,000 en- 
tries, more than three times that of War Words, 
each respelled in two ways: in a simplified Web- 
sterian alphabet, then phonetically. The alphabet- 
ical list of recommended pronunciations is pref- 
aced by short discussions of proper names in foreign 
languages, from Albanian to Turkish. It should 
replace the author's War Words on the ready ref- 
erence shelf. 

Much less pretentious is the little Dictionary of 
Service Slang, which in years to come, may help to 
furnish source material for scholars compiling a 
definitive volume on the subject. Separate sections 
are devoted to Army, Navy, Marines, SPARS, WAVES, 
Nurses, Wrens, and WACs. 


AFF * 


Of the official guide to the Army Air Forces, 
General H. H. Arnold says, “This book is a useful, 
accurate guide to our operations...." Sixty-four 

_ pages of photographs, 175 drawings, charts and 
maps and a good index accompany this readable 
almanac and chronicle of achievement. Chapter 
headings include: What we are; Who we are; How 
we train; What we fight with; Our battlefield; His- 
torical highlights; Awards and insignia. It should 
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be in the browsing collection as well as on the 
reference shelf. 


Let Us Now Praise Famous Men 


High school and elementary school librarians 
will already be familiar with Coffman and Good- 
man’s books on inventers, explorers and authors. 
Now they have written human-interest stories of 
nineteen famous generals and admirals * from Alex- 
ander the Great to General Pershing, with one chap- 
ter on leaders in the Second World War. Clear 
print and excellent illustrations add to the book's 
attractiveness. 

Also designed for children in Grace Overmyer’s 
Famous American Composers™ and eleven men 
and Louise Homer (included as inspirer of the 
creative work of her husband) have been chosen 
for biographical sketches, including Francis Hop- 
kinson, Lowell Mason, Foster, Gottschalk, Sousa, 
MacDowell, Burleigh, Cadman, Gershwin, and 
Copland. 


Arts and Letters 


A volume worthy of its artist compiler is S/r 
Max Beerbohm: Bibliographical Notes, which rep- 
resents a labor of love of A. E. Gallatin. Besides the 
careful collation of the first and other editions of 
the works of Beerbohm, there are lists of uncol- 
lected and unpublished writings, of his caricatures, 
of studies on Beerbohm, and most interesting, ten 
plates, for the most part hitherto unpublished cari- 
catures and other. drawings beautifully reproduced 
It is a distinguished contribution to the field of in- 
dividual bibliographies. 

The New Treasury of War Poetry? is compiled 
by George Herbert Clarke, whose Treasury of War 
Poetry was a popular collection of the last war. 
It is classified by country and such subjects as fliers, 
dictators, women, war and peace. Frost, MacLeish, 
Masefield, Benét, and many less well known poets 
are represented. 


Atlases 


Both Raisz™.and War Atlas™ use the ortho- 
graphic projection and the former is designed to 
make us realize that it is a small world, especially 
if we have a “plane’s-eye” view. One fourth of the 
atlas is devoted to Dr. Raisz’ pictorial commentar- 
ies on poverty, disease, hunger, illiteracy, and popu- 
lation problems—small representations with a run 
ning text. Eighty-four new maps of the five major 
war fronts have been drawn for the War Atlas and 
are also accompanied by discussions of the prob- 
lems facing our military leaders. Here you have an 
excellent map of France, showing elevation and 
main lines of communication. Because of its clear 
maps and low price it may be recommended for 
home use. 


Statistics 


For those interested in the home front, Sikes has 
provided a guide to the compiled and published 
statistical data applying to all or reasonably large 
selections of the cities of the United States.” 
Sources for statistical data on population, govern- 
ment, education and libraries, housing, hospital and 
medical service, business and industry, etc. furnish 
not only a quick answer but also a buying guide for 
small libraries. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Correction, Please 


ITH the beginning of a new school year it 
would be well to start with a clean sheet; 
but, before new business, we must make corrections 
in an item in last April's page — that concerning 
the very excellent publications of the Secondary 
Education Board, MILTON, 86, Massachusetts. (Per- 
haps Connecticut crept into typing fingers to cause 
the error in place name.) Correct prices on some of 
the more popular items are: 
Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, 8, and 
9) 20c plus 3c postage 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) 
15c plus 3c postage 
Booklists of Current Publications (issued early in May 
each year) the 1944 Lists, 16c for the Junior List and 
18c for the Senior List, plus 3c postage on each 


New Books 


Two books have been brought to our attention: 
Simple Library Cataloging, by Susan G. Akers 
(A.L.A.) is now in its third edition. The present 
revision takes into account new services in the field 
such as the printed cards available from The H. W. 
Wilson Company, and the new editions of the 
A.L.A. Catalog Rules, Sears’ subject headings, and 
the Decimal Classification. English at Command, 
by Max Herzberg, published by Ginn, includes two 
fine chapters on the use of books and libraries in 
gaining confidence. 


Ex perience Meeting 


Wartime transportation difficulties may prevent 
group meetings but they need be no bar to “experi- 
ence meetings’ through these pages. 

From Virginia Lawson of Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina: 


Our Mineral Springs School building burned recently 
and since that time wé have had classes for the high school 
in the gymnasium, a large and almost new structure. Our 
shelf-lists for the high school and grade libraries were 
saved, but the author and title card catalog was burned, 
having been filed in cardboard trays—a sad economy—to 
allow more funds for books! The entire grade library col- 
lection of twelve hundred books was burned and one hun- 
dred and thirty-five of the high school collection. Recently 
I selected books to replace those lost in the fire, and as they 
come in we are getting the routine work done on them, 
except for making the card catalog. We hope to order 
printed cards later. 

Our present library is in the center of the gym court, 
with classrooms surrounding it, partitioned off with beaver 
board. Naturally, the partitions do not reach the ceiling 
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and, as a result, we in the library are auditors of classes in 
Spanish, shorthand, math, and biology—all at the same 
time! There is convenient seating space for one hundred 
pupils and sufficient shelving along one of the back walls. 
On top of the shelves we have displayed athletic trophies, 
stuffed animals, a bust of Henry W. Longfellow, and a 
statue of ‘“The Whistler."’ Sometimes I wonder whether it 
is a library, a pawnshop, or an art gallery. There is no 
lack of bulletin board space, as the beaver walls make 
extra good display places. I usually have sections for book 
displays, current news, national defense, and a small space 
which I call the poetry corner. We're using one section of 
the bleachers for a magazine rack, and so far it has served 
the purpose rather well. 

There is one advantage in having the library in the gym 
and directly over the cafeteria—we can always tell what the 
lunch menu will be! So, we know whether to hurry for a 
good place in line or take our time and still get an ample 
serving of beans and sliced peaches. 

The students are cooperating splendidly in the new setup, 
and we think it’s fun having Chaucer and even Shakespeare 
in the gymnasium. 


Miriam Herron, Librarian of Northern High 
School Library, Flint, Michigan, writes: ““We have 
wrestled so long with the problem of library per- 
mits that I wondered if our experience would be 
helpful to other school librarians.” She sends this 
story of “The Evolution of Our Permanent Permit 
System’’: 

In our school of over 2,000 senior high school students, 
some form of identification for library patrons seems neces- 
sary. Students come to the library before or after scheduled 
classes, during their lunch hours, or during their study hour 
from the study hall connected with the library by an inside 
stair. Our school day is made up of nine periods. The stu- 
dents may have almost any combination of hours, although 
few are scheduled for more than six periods, . including 
lunch. There is no period between eight in the morning 
and five in the afternoon when some classes are not in 
session ; so there is no ‘‘free hour’’ for library use without 
permit requirements. 

We have tried various schemes to save trouble for teach- 
ers and students. Originally, students obtained permits 
signed by the classroom teacher who made an assignment 
in library material. Such permits were usable one hour and 
were canceled and returned to the teacher issuing them. 
This system was in use for several years. The objections 
were that students had to obtain permits from their teachers 
the day before for morning library use, since they often 
wanted to come to the library on the spur of the moment 
and could not locate the teacher. In many cases, kind- 
hearted teachers who did not have the student in class 
would sign his permit or he would borrow someone else’s 
permit and change the name to his own. This was made 
easy by the fact that many teachers signed and gave out 
permits wholesale, some even using a rubber name stamp 
and leaving the student to fill in the rest of the informa- 
tion. In so large a school, the library staff did not recog- 
nize all the students and many forged permits passed 
undetected. 

Students who were frequent library. visitors were irked by 
the requirement that they must ‘ask a teacher each time they 
needed to use the library. The members of the National 
Honor Society petitioned to be allowed to have permanent 
permit cards. This was undertaken as an experimeat and 
the project was administered by a committee from the Soci- 
ety. Only seniors and last-half juniors belong to the honor 
society ; so, soon came the wail that the library was unfair 
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to underclassmen. The student committee decided to offer 
a test on the library regulations and award permanent per- 
mits to all who answered correctly twenty-six of the thirty 
true and false questions. The student committee also at- 
tempted to sit in judgment on cases of discipline. After a 
two semesters’ trial, the sponsor of the honor society and 
its committee decided that the job of administering permits 
for the whole school was too large for the limited time at 
their disposal. The original ideas and equipment were 
turned over to the library. A committee of the faculty met 
with the librarian to work out a modification of the system 
which would eliminate some of the objections and difficul- 
ties. 

The following routine for permanent permits is now in 
use and has resulted in greatly increased library attendance 
and some increase in disciplinary problems; but the teach- 
ers have been relieved of a chore they heartily disliked. 
Any student who expects to use the library frequently may 
apply for a permanent permit which will be his as long as 
he is in school and on good conduct. 

The student may apply at the library loan desk for his 
permit at any time. He is asked to read his application 
carefully and note his obligations. If he agrees and is 
found not to have a previous application on file, he is 
given his permit card immediately. He signs it in ink in 
the presence of the librarian. The cards and applications 
are dated at the time of issue. The applications are filed at 
the loan desk by last name of the student. 


Of course, permits are intended to be nontransferable 
and are to be carried at all times the student is in the li- 
brary. Permits are to be shown to the hall guard at the 
door on entering and upon request by ‘a teacher or member 
of the library staff. Lost permits are reported to the library 
desk. The librarian stamps the date of the “‘lost report”’ 
on the application card. If the permit is found and is 
turned in, it is sent to its owner. If it is not found in a 
week, the owner pavs five cents and is given a new permit 
card marked ‘dup.’ The date of the new permit is added 
to the application card. On this card is also recorded the 
violations of library regulations and their dates. In ex- 
plaining the idea to new students, the permit is compared 
to the factory worker's badge or an automobile license. 

Permits which wear out with reasonable care are replaced 
by new ones free of charge if the old one is turned in. 
Students are encouraged to protect their permits with some 
kind of transparent cover. One of the difficulties encoun- 
tered was to find a durable permit within our limited 
budget. The most convenient size is one which will fit in 
a driver's license container. 

The idea of the library test has been carried over under 
the present plan and is used for redeeming permits after 
violations of library rules. Presumably, the student broke 
the rules because he was not familiar enough with them. 
A student who has had his permit taken away for the first 
violation forfeits use of the library for a week. At the end 
of that time he may ask to take the test which requires only 
about ten minutes if he has prepared himself by re-reading 
the mimeographed ‘‘Know Your Library’’ pamphlet which 
is given each entering student. The questions are of the 
true-false type and are easily graded. The sheets of ques- 
tions are arranged so they may be used three times by 
trimming off the margin where the answers are written 
Three sets of mimeographed questions are kept on hand, 
varying in length and difficulty for first, second, and third 
offenders. 

Students are given two chances to pass the test. If they 
still do not pass, the permit is held until the beginning of 
the next semester when its owner is given a clean slate 
again. 

Since it was anticipated that the library would be 
swamped with refugees from the study hall, a quota system 
was set up. For convenience, the number of pupils coming 
from study to the library at any one time was set at fifteen. 
That number of metal-rimmed tags numbered in red for the 
girls’ study halls and black for the boys’ was provided. 
After reporting to study hall, the girl or boy exchanges his 
permit for a quota tag. The permit is left with the study 
hall teacher and it shows who has gone to the library. The 
quota ticket does not permit students to go outside the li- 
brary. The library hall guard is instructed not to admit 
students with quota tickets at the outer door. A student 
must return to study hall before the end of the hour to 
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claim his permit and return the quota tag. A student who 
finishes his business in the library before the end of the 
hour may go to the study hall and turn in his quota tag 
which someone else may then use. 

When a study hall pupil violates rules while in the li- 
brary, he will be sent back to study to get his permit which 
is then left with the librarian. It will be kept on file in the 
library one week or more according to his violation. If a 
student with a quota tag is apprehended after going outside 
the library, the study hall teacher sends in his permit to be 
kept until his sentence is finished. This should take care of 
most of the habitual skippers. 

A rather firm hand at the beginning of the new system 
taught the students that their permit pledge was more than 
an idle word. After a number of the students found that it 
was progressively harder to get back their permits each time 
they were withdrawn, the word got around that the library 
meant business. The students liked the ease with which 
they could go to the library during any free time, and the 
classroom teachers had no responsibility at all except to 
urge their students to secure the new type of permit. The 
study hall teachers’ cooperation was found to be essential 
in working out the quota plan. The present system meant 
more work for the library and an initial expenditure of six 
dollars for printed permits and a dollar for tags. The ap- 
plication cards were mimeographed on 3” x 5” cards. It is 
hoped that the charge for lost permits will build up a fund 
for purchasing the next supply of permits when needed. On 
the whole, we approve of our present system but do not 
guarantee that the evolutionary period is over. 





SUGGESTIONS SOLICITED 


The Nominating Committee of the A.L.A. for 
1944-45 respectfully requests that A.L.A. members 
send suggestions for names to be considered by the 
Nominating Committee to any one of the members 
of the committee. The offices to be filled include 
the office of first vice president (president-elect), 
second vice president, and membership on the Ex- 
ecutive Board and Council. The names should be 
sent promptly to any one of us. We desire to pre- 
sent nominations that will represent the various 
view points of our members. 


H. MARJORIE BEAL, Director 
State Library Commission 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


MARGARET CLAY, Librarian 
Public Library, Victoria, B.C., Canada 


HAZEL K. Levins. Senior Assistant 
Free Public Library 
East Orange, New Jersey 


L. Ferix RANLETT, Librarian 
Public Library, Bangor, Maine 


CHARLES H. Brown, Chairman 
A.L.A. Nominating Committee 
lowa State College Library 
Ames, lowa 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 52) 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 

can answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 

own, write to Mrs. Cheney. 

1. Locate poem in which small boy gives all historical 
events as being in 1492. 


2. Title of a biography of Elizabeth Larmer, her capture 
and escape from the Indians. 


3. Locate quotation: ‘‘Put the plow in the ground and 
plant now, the tomorrow.’’ 
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A. L. A. NOTES 


Edited by Lucile Deaderick 


A.L.A. Election Results 


ARL VITZ, President-Elect for 1943-44, be- 
came President for 1944-45 as a result.of last 
year’s election. 


The Election Committee reports that the following per- 
sons were elected and took office July 1, 1944: First Vice 
President and President-Elect, Ralph A. Ulveling, Public 
Library, Detroit; Second Vice President, Margaret R. 
Greer, School Libraries and Board of Education Library, 
Minneapolis; Treasurer, Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Biblioteca 
Benjamin Franklin, Mexico, D.f. 

The following new members of the Executive Board for 
the term 1944-48 were elected: Thomas Paul Fleming, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; Amy Winslow, Cuyahoga County 
Library, Cleveland. A full list of the Executive Board for 
1943-44 was published in the 1943 Handbook, page H-19. 
The terms of Milton E. Lord and Eleanor Sharpless Ste- 
phens expired on July 1, 1944. 

The following were elected to the Council for the term 
1944-48: Maria C. Brace, Department of Business and 
Economics, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; Clara 
Estelle Breed, Children’s Department, Public Library, San 
Diego, California; Helen M. Brown, Vassar College Li- 
brary, Poughkeepsie, New York; Agnes Camilla Hansen, 
155 Henry Street, Brooklyn, New York; Lt. Francis R. 
St. John, Army Medical Library, Washington, D.C.; 
Gretchen Knief Schenk, State Library, Olympia, Washing- 
ton. These new members take office to replace those mem- 
bers of Council elected by the membership at large whose 
terms expire in 1944. A complete list of the Council ap- 
peared on pages H-21—24 of the Handbook. 


Award to Refugee Library Student 


The A.L.A. Committee on Refugee Librarians, 
with the endorsement of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship, has awarded a grant of seventy-five 
dollars from the Sarah C. N. Bogle Memorial Fund 
to Kate Kolish, Ph.D., University of Vienna. Miss 
Kolish was graduated from the Carnegie Library 
School, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, the end of April. A survey of refugees en- 
rolled in library schools this year resulted in the 
selection of Miss Kolish because of her high 
scholarship, qualities of leadership, and outstand- 
ing personality. 

The committee also awarded honorable mention 
to Emilia Marcela Mira Campins, who studied at 
the Instituto Técnico Eulalia and the Academia 
Porta in Barcelona, Spain, and at Oberlin College. 
She was a student at Louisiana State University 
Library School in 1943-44. 


Board of Education Meeting 


The A.L.A. Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship met at Headquarters on July 25-27. Subjects 
discussed were questions concerned with postwar 
conditions, education for librarianship in other 
countries, and recruiting. 

Those attending the meeting were Donald Coney, Uni- 
versity of Texas Library, Austin; Harriet Dorothea Mac- 
Pherson, Smith College Library, Northampton, Massachu- 
setts; Alice Brooks Mooney, Drexel Institute School of 
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Library Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel- 
phia; Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh; and 
Lucile L. Keck, Joint Reference Library, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago. 


Public Library Planning 


Paul Howard, Gary Public Library, Gary, Indi- 
ana, has undertaken, for the Committee on Postwar 
Planning, the third step in planning for public li- 
brary development—preparation of a plan for ac- 
tion. It will be based on the Post-War Standards 
for Public Libraries (the first step in the program) 
and on a study, nearing completion, of the status of 
public libraries as compared with the standards. 
Mr. Howard is working under the general supervi- 
sion of Carleton B. Joeckel, chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


School Library Standards Study 


The draft of Postwar Standards for School Libra- 
ries was discussed and revision suggested at a meet- 
ing of about twenty school librarians in Chicago, 
July 2-4. The standards, being prepared by Mary 
Peacock Douglas as chairman of a joint subcommit- 
tee of the Postwar Planning Committee of the Divi- 
sion of Libraries for Children and Young People 
and its School Libraries Section, have been thor- 
oughly revised in accordance with the discussion. 


Religious Books 


On June 23 the A.L.A. Religious Books Round 
Table released its list of the outstanding religious 
books of the year. Forty-eight books are included 
in the list, the following three by unanimous vote 
of the committee: McCown's Ladder of Progress in 
Palestine, Maritain’s The Rights of Man and Nat- 
ural Law, and A Newman Treasury. The entire list 
will be printed as usual in the Library Journal, this 
year in the August issue. 


Annals Article 


A fall issue of the Annals of the’ American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Sciences will be devoted 
to international cultural affairs. At the request of 
William G. Carr, of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, who is serving as special editor of this 
issue, Carl Milam has prepared an article on library 
participation in rehabilitation and cultural relations. 


Demobilization 


A supplement to the memorandum by Carl Vitz 
on Demobilization and the Library has been com- 
piled by Margaret Fulmer, mimeographed, and sent 
to the Executive Board and Council. Single copies 
are available without charge on request to the De- 
partment of Information and Advisory Services, 
A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 





News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








AS the BULLETIN begins its nineteenth vol- 

ume, “The Lighthouse” brings to your atten- 
tion some important new books published during 
the summer months, or to be published in the early 
fall. 

June saw the completion of the long anticipated 
NINETEENTH CENTURY READERS’ GUIDE 
TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 1890-1899 [in 
two volumes}; of GATEWAYS TO READABLE 
BOOKS ; and of the biography of CARRIE CHAP- 
MAN CATT. In September, UNIVERSITY DE- 
BATERS’ ANNUAL: 1943-1944, and also two 
new titles in the Reference Shelf—CANADA 
AND THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE, and 
LOWERING THE VOTING AGE—will make 
their appearance. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE COL- 
LEGE LIBRARY, by Guy R. Lyle and others, 
which assembles in convenient form the more im- 
portant facts about the various phases of college 
library service, will be useful not only to the library 
school student and as a textbook for courses in col- 
lege library administration, but also helpful to 
young librarians who are new in their positions, 
whether administrators or staff members. Due to 
the congestion of the printing schedule, progress 
has been delayed on this book, so that it will not be 
ready for the commencement of the school year, but 
an early fall publication date is anticipated. 


That monumental achievement, TWENTIETH 
CENTURY AUTHORS, has had a second print- 
ing, the original one of 10,000 having been ex- 
hausted in sixteen months. Paper weight has been 
reduced to a forty-pound basis, making a difference 
of eight ounces in each volume, but while the new 
paper is lighter than that of the previous printing, 
it is of excellent quality and strength and should 
prove satisfactory for hard wear and constant use. 
Some of the 1850 writers included in TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY AUTHORS are even more in 
the news now than when the volume first appeared 
in December 1942. Judging from the frequent quo- 
tations from its pages, it has apparently become a 
“desk book” for many a reviewer. 


For Your Attention 


In case it may have escaped the attention of some 
of our subscribers, we reprint the statement carried 
on Wilson Company invoices and the reverse of the 
title page in most of the bound cumulated volumes 
of Wilson indexes. 


Service basis rates are made on the condition that no 
copies of publications are to be sold, loaned, or given away 
except with the permission of the publishers. 
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Teen-Age Voting 


This November, eighteen-year-olds will go to the 
polls in Georgia and cast their presidential ballots 
for the first time. “Old enough to fight, old enough 
to vote,” was the slogan that apparently went far 
towards lowering of the age for suffrage in Georgia. 
Should the forty-seven other states do the same ? 

It is a serious question and one with far reaching 
implications. A number of debate committees, in- 
cluding the National University Extension Associa- 
tion, have recognized it as such and adopted as their 
major 1944-1945 proposition: “Resolved: That the 
legal voting age be lowered to eighteen years.” The 
most authoritative pros and cons that have been 
pronounced on the subject will appear in LOWER- 
ING THE VOTING AGE, a Reference Shelf, 
compilation, scheduled for September 25. 


University Debaters’ Annual! 


The UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL: 
1943-1944 (30th annual volume ready soon) in- 
cludes a debate on lowering the voting age between 
teams of the Universities of Iowa and Missouri. 
Constructive and rebuttal speeches are given in full 
and are accompanied by bibliographies and briefs. 
This is true of most of the other eight debates in 
the same volume: The Accelerated College Pro- 
gram; Control of Conquered Countries After the 
War; Reconstituting the League of Nations; Inter- 
American Cooperation; International Police Force 
(two debates); Postwar Economic Controls; Per- 
manent Government Economic Controls. 


Our Northern Neighbor 


CANADA AND THE WESTERN HEMI- 
SPHERE is number three in the current Reference 
Shelf volume. Will Canada’s postwar interests lie 
primarily in the Western Hemisphere or in the 
Empire? It is a fascinating—and important—ques- 
tion. The new book supplies a wealth of back- 
ground material for both affirmative and negative 
debaters. 


Save $2.75 


Today's costs make it seem highly improbable 
that it will be possible to publish a number of the 
current Reference Shelf at less than $1.25. The rest 
is simple mathematics, seven books at $1.25 cost 
$8.75. The same seven books will be mailed to sub- 
scribers as published for $6.00. Titles already pub- 


(Continued across the page) 
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My First A. L. A. 


By Willard P. Lewis * 


DUG into the notes taken at my first A.L.A. 

fully expecting to be one of the juniors in 
the series. My first A.L.A. was held in 1913 at 
Kaaterskill Hotel near Kingston, New York— 
a meeting that was famous for years thereafter, 
with its rocking chair brigade of honest folk who 
sat up all night to pay their bills and look ap- 
prehensively at the long ropes in their rooms by 
which they were expected to leap to safety in 
case of fire. I was just a green freshman in my 
first library position—the YMCA Library in Al- 
bany, New York—the first job for a number of 
Albany graduates. 

We were told by our Albany teachers to meet 
the deans and the professors, and they were there: 
J. I. Wyer, E. C. Richardson, Hiller C. Wellman, 
A. S. Root, and Charles H. Brown, even then 
crusading for fair and efficient library service, 
from his post in Brooklyn. Charles H. Brown 
has been my dean ever since. 

I suspect that even the most vehement antag- 
onist of city meetings quailed under Kaaterskill 
conditions; but it was a good meeting—the quiet 
dignity of Mr. Legler; Mr. Utley’s welcome hand; 
the friendly spirit of Miss Ahern, who seemed 
especially fitted as junior sponsor for green fresh- 
men; Mrs. Carr and her attendance records; the 
College and Reference meetings managed most 
informally by a committee of three which more 
often than not included Mr. Keogh of Yale; Dr. 
Richardson of Princeton; Willis Kerr who had 
not yet moved to California; Mr. Windsor; and 
H. O. Severance, who never waited to be intro- 
duced. Miss Antin did not have to lead us to 





* Librarian, Pennsylvania State College Library. 


a promised land for librarians. And the sub- 
jects for discussion—see if they don’t have a 
familiar ring: Specialization in Libraries, Inter- 
library Loan, The Subject Catalog, The Race 
Problem, etc. 

It is easy to become sentimental, so I am stop- 
ping right here and now. 


A.L.A. NOTES 
(Continued from page 55) 


International Relations Board 


Keyes D. Metcalf, director of the Harvard University 
Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and a member of the 
International Relations Board, has been appointed chairman 
of the A.L.A. International Relations Board to replace 
Flora B. Ludington, the board's first chairman, who is to 
head the new OWI Information Library in Bombay. 


Finance Committee Members 


Robert A. Miller, Indiana University, Bloomington, has 
been appointed chairman, and Georgie G. McAfee, Public 
Library, Lima, Ohio, has been appointed a member of the 
Finance Committee by the Executive Board. Leon Car- 
novsky, on the board last year, is the third member. 


Government Publications Committee 


A Joint Committee on Government Publications has been 
organized with the following members: Lewis W. Morse, 
American Association of Law Libraries; Homer Halvorson, 
American Library Association; James T. Babb, Association 
of Research Libraries; Maria C. Brace, Special Libraries 
Association. 





lished this year are, BASIC ENGLISH (second 
printing) ; INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE; 
CANADA AND THE WESTERN’ HEMI- 
SPHERE. To follow: LOWERING THE VOT- 
ING AGE; REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
SPEECHES; and two books whose contents will be 
determined by tomorrow's headlines. 


Seven books for six dollars on subscription. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


Recently Published 


CUMULATIVE Book INDEX. Jan. 1944-July 1944 
NINETEENTH CENTURY READERS GUIDE. 1890-1899 
READERS’ GUIDE. July 1943-June 1944, annual bound 
volume 
In Preparation 
ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE. July 1942-June 1944, 2-year 
bound volume. Ready late September 
CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX. July 1943-June 
anual bound volume. Ready late September 


1944, 


Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Johnsen, Julia E. CANADA AND THE WEST- 
ERN HEMISPHERE. (Reference Shelf 
Vol. 17, No. 3) $1.25 

——. LOWERING THE VOTING AGE. (Ref- 
erence Shelf, Vol. 17, No. 5) $1.25 
Ready late September 

Kunitz, Stanley J. and Haycraft, Howard. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY AUTHORS. 2nd 
printing. $8.50 

Lyle, Guy R. and others. THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. Ready 
in the Fall 

NINETEENTH CENTURY READERS’ GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE: 1890-1899 
AND SUPPLEMENTARY YEARS. On the 
service basis 

Peck, Mary Gray. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT: 
A BroGRAPHY, $3 

Phelps, E. M. UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ AN- 
NUAL: 1943-1944, $2.25 

Strang, Dr. Ruth and others. GATEWAYS 
TO READABLE Books. $1.25 
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Our Forty-Sixth Year 


URING the war people apparently have little 

time for general literature and “‘pleasure’’ 
reading in libraries. This is reflected in the de- 
creased circulation statistics reported by many pub- 
lic libraries. But the demands on the reference 
departments of libraries are greater than ever and 
apparently many people have more than normal in- 
come and can spend more for books and magazines 
than they have done in recent years. Most publish- 
ers have had a prosperous year; large sales of best 
sellers continue as before the war, and only the 
restrictions on paper have kept sales from being 
even larger. 

In time of war the need for information in the 
fields of science and technology is greatly increased. 
Each warring nation attempts to obtain, in every 
way possible, copies of the technical publications of 
its enemies. So far as we know, no enemy country 
has been able to get copies of the Industrial Arts 
Index, but the demand for this index has been so 
great that some of the back volumes, which were 
already scarce, may now become rarities. The de- 
mand for back numbers of technical periodicals also 
continues to be great, and the Periodicals Depart- 
ment has again broken all records for sales during 
the past fiscal year. 

As we said in our last annual report, our loss of 
business with foreign countries has been more than 
made up by increased business in our home country, 
particularly with government libraries, the libraries 
of war-manufacturing plants, and military camps. 
As you will see from the annual financial report, 
(page 60) our total annual business has passed the 
million dollar mark for the first time. 

Army camps bought $36,758.97 of our publica- 
tions during the year, and billing to various govern- 
ment departments in Washington reached almost 
$21,000. Nearly all of these sales are closely con- 
nected with war activities. In addition, substantial 
sales of indexes and technical publications have 
been made to war industries for use in their research 
libraries. Then if we add the thousands who are 
using Wilson publications in their public libraries 
for the same purpose, it will be seen that a really 
substantial contribution is being made by the Com- 
pany to the war effort. 


Nineteenth Century Readers’ Guide 


In June the two volumes of The Nineteenth 
Century Readers’ Guide, covering in general the 
years 1890-1899, were published and an advertising 
campaign which was begun at the time of publica- 
tion has begun to yield encouraging results. With 
the aid of more than two hundred librarians who 
answered a questionnaire and checked their libra- 
ries’ holdings of the fifty-one titles indexed we were 
able to work out a service basis system of charge 
similar to that used for the current Readers’ Guide 
with which most librarians are familiar. Under the 
system adopted the price of indexing each volume 
of each title is given on the checklist and the library 
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subscribing pays only for the indexing of the vol- 
umes it has. The definite and determined demand 
for a thorough index to the leading periodicals of 
this period has now been met, and the service basis 
system of pricing places this index within the means 
of all libraries. 


Bibliographic Index 

The six-year volume of The Bibliographic Index, 
concerning which we have had many inquiries, will 
be published this autumn. Though the index was 
started in 1938, the indexing was carried back 
through 1937 so that this foundation volume will 
cover the years 1937-1942, inclusive. 

Like all new bibliographic publications, particu- 
larly those of a scholarly nature, this publication 
has been slow in building up support and it is still 
“in the red.” However we have been told that 
when anyone begins the investigation of a subject 
the first thing to do is to consult a list of the best 
bibliographies on the subject. The purpose of the 
Bibliographic Index is to meet that need, and we 
hope that the six-year cumulation, a book of sev- 
enteen or eighteen hundred pages with references 
to more than 40,000 bibliographies conveniently 
arranged under standard subject headings, will 
quickly demonstrate that it is an indispensable tool 
for scholarly research. 


Supplement to Union List of Serials 


The closing date for new titles in the Second 
Edition of the Union List of Serials was December 
31, 1940. The first Supplement to the Second Edi- 
tion will therefore cover the three-year period from 
January 1, 1941 through December 31, 1943, with 
the addition of some 1944 items. This Supplement 
will record some thousands of new titles in the 650 
cooperating libraries and also the important changes 
in holdings of titles already reported in the main 
volume. The checklist for the Supplement was sent 
to the cooperating libraries early last Spring and the 
volume itself is scheduled for publication late this 
Fall. The Company is considering plans for the 
regular publication of future Supplements. 


Sets of Catalog Cards 


The number of libraries using Wilson Catalog 
cards increased moderately each year during the 
first years that this service was offered to librarians. 
Many librarians who have been taught cataloging 
rules seemed to have the firm belief that card cata- 
logs should be made to order to fit the special needs 
of each library and community. But gradually the 
convenience and economy of sets of cards ready for 
filing have convinced many of these librarians that 
the Wilson card service is a timesaver and a money- 
saver which they cannot afford to be without. 

Although it is still not on a self-sustaining basis, 
the number of subscribers to the Wilson card serv- 
ice has increased so rapidly during these war years 
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TREND OF WILSON COMPANY SALES IN FISCAL YEAR ENDING MARCH 31 


that prospects for the future are definitely encour- 
aging and it is now certain that we shall soon be 
“out of the red.” Perhaps the shortage of help and 
the increasing demands for reference service in li- 
braries have been the greatest contributing factors 
to the change from individual cataloging to the use 
of ready-for-filing Wilson cards. The depleted staff 
in the average library can now give more time to 
the public rather than to the duplication of catalog- 
ing work which is now available at a cost quite 
trifling as compared with that of a tailor-made 
catalog. 


Another Service Basis Rate Reduced 

In 1941 we announced a substantial reduction of 
service basis rates for subscriptions to Essay and 
General Literature Index and now with the renewal 
subscription bills for The Education Index we an- 
nounce a reduction of fifteen per cent from the 
previous subscription charges but retaining the 
same minimum as before. We hope that the War 
and the subsequent trials and tribulations will not 
stand in the way of further reductions in the future 
for other publications. 


The Future 


The war has brought us many hardships and dif- 
ficulties, such as the shortage of paper and the difh- 
culty of keeping the necessary trained and experi- 
enced staff due to the restrictions on wage increases. 
The paper shortage in particular has become so 
serious that the Company has postponed some of its 
projects until after the war. Nevertheless, in spite 
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of the paper shortage, and with a depleted staff, the 
past fiscal year has been financially the most success- 
ful in the history of the Company. 

And what of the future? In one respect a pub- 
lishing business such as that of The Wilson Com- 
pany has a distinct advantage: it can adjust itself 
very readily from war to peace. It does not have to 
shut down for retooling, or go through the expen- 
sive process of training a staff for peacetime pro- 
ductions. The same Wilson services which served 
libraries in time of war will turn immediately to the 
service of libraries in the postwar world. For ex- 
ample, already in the “Reference Shelf Series’’ we 
have published such titles as Plans for a Postwar 
W orld, World Peace Plans, and International Police 
Force, and publications in this series will continue 
to present well balanced compilations of the more 
important problems with which we are faced. 


As for the periodical indexes and book catalogs, 
the business world should, and probably will, con- 
tinue its production at a high rate, producing good 
things instead of bad things, and the demand for 
Wilson indexes and services will continue to be 
great. With the entire world to be made over and 
improved after the war, our foreign business should 
be regained quickly, and increased rapidly. Perhaps 
we can look forward confidently to the time when 
our essential reference services will be as familiar 
to readers in foreign libraries throughout the world 
as they now are to readers in American libraries. 


H. W. WILSon 
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The H. W. Wilson Company Annual 


Statements, 1903-1944 


(Fiscal Year Closes March 31) 
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ASSETS 1903 1909 1915 1921 1927 1933 1939 1944 
Current Assets. $61,262.00 $127,408.65 $141,842.82 $192,569.75 $244,831.24 $400,347.24 $435,427.83 $713,972.75 
Investments and 

ee ee ey ee 7,369.26 9,702.04 28,336.15 60,118.73 69,657.60 68,651.35 
Machinery and 

NN SSE ae oe 13,560.00 14,339.75 48,637.63 73,997.08 90,727.89 78,142.82 
Furniture and 

Fixtures .... 2,411.10 5,230.60 8,763.87 14,102.91 19,488.17 36,801.42 43,457.99 35,944.23 
Fieed: Aetes . 6 cesta hee: ara 128,084.29 151,414.16 303,959.12 422,303.59 420,188.01 

Total Assets . $63,673.10 $132,639.25 $171,535.95 $358,798.74 $492,707.35 $875,223.59 $1,061,574.90 $1,316,899.16 

LIABILITIES 
Current 

Liabilities $2,400.00 $36,364.39 $40,982.10 $40,520.23 $23,393.23 $25,075.15 $64,749.88 $177,726.13 
Deen ok cic Sakeds book. eae 30,254.98 75,887.24 142,238.72 234,139.17 287,907.68 478,815.76 
Pentel. tie". ! 0g. ded Se he te on 4 aoa 74,645.32 84,000.00 166,166.81 178,700.00 313,800.00 
Capital Stock’. 50,000.00 74,100.00 93,000.00 162,500.00 216,600.00 413,059.37* 485,429.17* 277,806.56 
ES OPES 11,273.10 22,174.86 7,298.87 5,245.95 26,475.40 36,783.09 44,788.17 68,750.71 

Total 

Liabilities 


.. $63,673.10 $132,639.25 $171,535.95 $358,798.74 $492,707.35 $875,223.59 $1,061,574.90 $1,316,899.16 








Profit and Loss Statements, 1942-1944 














Year ended March 31 1942 1943 1944 
Surplus Begin- 
ning of Year .. $53,654.43 $54,335.20 $55,421.54 
Net Sales for 
OE nicks eens $835,019.62 $939,686.61 $1,046,745.01 
Miscellaneous 
— Seer 19,152.76 10,097.84 15,073.92 
Gross Income .. $654,172.38 $949,784.45 $1,061,618.93 
— ——_—_——— —— 
Cost of Sales .... $595,808.68 $705,688.83 $784,735.74 
Selling and Ad- 
ministration Ex- 
BEEN. vy wows mes 213,727.71 199,473.67 220,941.26 
ES EC 26,439.22 26,586.61 26,263.76 
Fetal Cost and. amensteeenn aneuniiiientipe ctihiiinliaiinaaes 
Expenses ...... $835,975.61 $931,749.11 $1 ,031,940.76 
eee == 
Profits for Year. . 18,196.77 18,035.34 29,878.17 
$71,851.20 $72,370.54 $85,299.71 
Less Dividends .. 17,516.00 16,949.00 16,549.00 
Surplus End of ————. en a 
pee TS: $54,335.20 $55,421.54 $68,750.71 








* Includes installments received for the purchase of Capital Stock. 

1In response to our offer to stockholders in 1939 and 1940, a large 
ferred Stock for 7% Debentures. This accounts for the sharp reduction in 
increase in the funded debt. 
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number exchanged their 7% Cumulative Pre- 
the outstanding capital stock and most of the 
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MADE ESPECIALLY FOR LIBRARIES 
Write for FREE SAMPLE e Demco Library Supplies, Madison 3, Wis. 
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1.35 
2.82 
a 45,000 
3.01 mw]. 
ii Man 
6.13 
5.76 
0.00 . 
6.56 
0.71 
9.16 You Can Find 
ai In A Very Few 
« . 
Minutes what it 
took us 45,000 hours 
_—— to locate for you. An 
— editorial staff aver- 
aging four and one- 
as half people devoted 
more than five years to indexing, according to modern practices, fifty-one 
selected periodicals for the ten-year period, 1890-1899. 
The results are published in two sturdily bound volumes of 3074 pages. 
It is an author, subject and illustrator index, an index to book reviews, and 
a title index to short stories, novels, plays and poems. You owe it to your- 
self to know what magazines are indexed. A postcard will bring you com- 
plete information. 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52, N. Y. 
18.17 
9971 
49.00 THE SCRIPT SHOP PERIODICALS 
By Evelyn L. Keller 
50.71 ing fot ube Soon, aren zratlo bias: "gwen, ovis. | | An unexcelled subscription service to 
I «Ton are not “untried originals.” They have all been produced Libraries, Individuals and Institutions 
presented “onthe "adlo by Kate’ Smith, -Akim Tamiroft ‘and for nearly a quarter century. 
others. oth, | rom our Bookstore 
» Pre- SUTHERLIN MAGAZINE AGENCY 
of the CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston, 20. Danville Airport Road, Ringgold, Va. 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


. A Bookish-Library Magazine 





In the seventeen years during which 
this magazine has been circulating, we 
have published articles by librarians 
in all the important library countries 
of the world, and the range of our 
contributors has been wider than that 
of any other professional periodical. 
This is a fine claim to be able to make 
in terms of a free-lance magazine. 
The fact accounts for its success. Sub- 
scriptions for issues for 1944 are now 
being taken. $2.00 per annum, post 


free. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1. 
Scotland 
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Seven 


Al. A. SEHOOL HEEBsS 


"Miss Rue’s Indexes are .. . ‘must’ books.” 


Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades, 1943 Supplement 


Eloise Rue. Analyzes 600 books published since 1940. 2500 subjects, with 6000 entries are included. 
Carries on the author's earlier basic Index to 1300 books, priced at $4. (Both books for $5, combi- 
nation price) $2.50 








“We like... its freshness and spontaneity .. . 


Activity Book for Schocl Libraries 


Lucile F. Fargo. 200 pages of concise, simple directions for stimulating reading through such activi- 
ties as Book Week, programs, hobbies, library clubs, contests and games, exhibits and publicity, and 
reading guidance. $2.50 


"Attractive, well planned, well written...” 


Administering Library Service in the Elementary School Gardiner, Baisden 


Tells concisely how to set up and operate effectively the modern elementary school library from the 
standpoint of organization and administration, personnel and quarters, book collection, non-book 
materials and services. There are additional excellent chapters on reading guidance, the sharing of 
reading experiences, and school and public library relationships. $2.25 


"A first purchase for every high school .. .” 


Basic Book Collection for High Schools 


ALA-NEA-NCTE. Quality is emphasized in this listing of about 1500 titles, arranged in 48 classi- 
fications, with author and title index. Annotations reveal comparative qualities and possibilities for 
use as well as content. : $2.00 


“Few books have had more favorable notice . 


Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook Mary P. Douglas 
This wealth of concrete information offers guidance for the, untrained, or comparatively untrained 
person faced with organizing a small school library so that it is workable and effective. $1.90 


. of inestimable aid.” 


Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades 
Eloise Rue. Indexes those books most widely used through third grade level, including 250 trade 
books, 300 readers, and 130 pamphlet-form unit readers. Many new books are listed. The standard 
older readers not indexed are reached through the author's earlier Subject Index to Readers, which 
is now 75 cents. $2.50 


+B 


"An excellent guide . 


Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades ALA-NEA-NCTE 


A new list replacing Graded List of Books for Children, and describing 1400 titles. Classified by 
subject, important points like grade level, appeal, and difficulty are indicated.- There is a special 


section on picture and Easy Books. Author, title, and subject index. $2.00 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO |! ILLINOIS 
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The fascinating art of whittling from 
a master craftsman... 


BEN: HUNT’S WHITTLING BOOK 


With graphic, full-size illustrations and explicit, step-by-step explana- 
tions, Ben Hunt teaches the beginner all about the wood and knives 
required for whittling, and presents a host of delightful projects, which 


can be used as a basis for individual creative ideas. 


Here is a book 


that promises hours of fun and relaxation through the mastery of one 


of the most satisfying hobbies known. 


therapists. 


Excellent for occupational 
$2.50 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. - 


1109 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, 
Russian, etc. 
Instruction. 


German, Spanish, Italian, 
For Schools and Self 
Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 

Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 














——== 030 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. = 








SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


ps Want List oe hy - our continued and careful 
% of detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
New York ti, N.Y. 


Station O - Box 22 





Can be done with confidence 


Our Fall Illustrated Juvenile 
September—and, as usual, i 
the crop”’ of each publisher. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


FALL BOOK SELECTION 


“subject to approval.’’ 


We advise placing orders as early as possible to aviod delays 
and disappointments. 


Library Specialists 





YOURS for the asking 


Latest illustrated catalog showing com- 
plete list of new teaching and reference 
materials for nutrition education. Write 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, lll. 


VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 





it 
ope epenbtgs SRA AGENCY 








if you use HUNTTING LISTS. 


Catalog will be issued early in 
it will describe the “cream of 
Any book listed can be secured 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








ANY BOOK—OF ANY PUB 








LISHER—IN ANY BINDING 
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From Anna and the King of Siam, by : 
Margaret taoden (Day) 





ASK YOUR LIBRARY FOR THESE BOOKS 








CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 
AND BEST SELLERS 


This list is a combination of Current Library Favorites and Books on Best Seller Lists. 


The figures in the CuRRENT Liprary Favorites (CLF) column represent the combined stand 
ing of each book based on reports from the public libraries of: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles 
se — a Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, 

t ity, 


Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, and Toronto. 

The figures in the Best Setters (BS) column represent the total number of times each book 
has a on “best seller” lists to the first of last month in New York Herald Tribune W eck!) 
Book Review, New York Times Book Review, Publishers’ Weekly (monthly “National Best Sellers’ ) 
Retail Bookseller (monthly). Two dots (..) mean not on BS lists. 








The list is in order of popularity in libraries, Date of publication is given immediate 
following each title. Book club choices are indicated by initials. The figures following BRD (5 
Review Digest) indicate the number of favorable (+-) or unfavorable (—) reviews. 
FICTION NONFICTION 
CLF BS CLF BS 
SMITH. fruit. F "44 Fow ier. Good night, sweet prince. 
BRD 13+ 4— ............-. 163 47 Ja ‘44 BRD 6+ 1—......... 101 
SMITH. Tree sy in Brooklyn. Ag Bowen. Yankee from Olympus. Ap 
‘43 LG nbn? ao «AE 157 114 44 BMC BRD 9+ 2—...... 85 
Doucias, The . O'43 LANDON. Anna and the King of Siam. 
BRD 2+ weet eee een eceees .-++- 148 192 Je 44 1G BRD 7+ 1—..... 83 
MAUGHAM. Razor's edge, Ap “44 Grew. Ten years in Japan. My ‘44 
LG i er ma eee 128 8630 OU We tS crweee ss... 73 
HERSEY or Adano. : ° ecision : 
BRD MP Oe 9. ove ves s 5 on — Se 6 weBMC BRD 9 — 63 
os ee ui. ———_—— neriaston. Cortin cipgn. Mec “44 
See ee are 5 et SP ee 56 16 ‘ 
WiniaMs, Lesve her to Kenan. Ap HECHT. Guide for the bedevilled. sg 
44 a a at Sn hE 50 15 Mr °44 BRD 34. 3— SoA 38 28 
nova CBC BRD 9+ 4—...... 2332 she env bag your war. O "43 
Baum. Hotel Berlin *43. 44 Fy ny gerne Se ae os 36 90 
BRD 3+ ....<«-+s-- ee! ie ss 22 24 a brig shall not sleep. Ja °44 ” 
DAVENPORT. V: of decision. oO 5 0w es Ob WRB Owe Oe bo ee 33 
42 BRD ping: ts ae 21 163 Canesate gree cover. Jl 43 
AscH. The apostle. § 43 BMC BRD SS es er 29 108 
13+ pts 5b sak CACO UR Ral eee « 19 698 = 285 of your life. My ‘44 
CKSON. Lost week-end. a "44 2 a a a 25 6 
2 BRD 7+ 2—....-...+ , ee ans 17 42 | SEAGRAVE. Burma surgeon. Ag ‘43 
BaTES. Fair stood the wind for France. SBC BRD 10+- ae ee Ee 2 23 8 
My '44 BMC BRD 8+1—... 13 12 He a left home. Je ‘44 
H still live. Mr Tcere.. eee eee 22 ‘s 
ae ag a tes Si a 12 25 | SHERROD. Tarawa. Mr ‘44 BRD 5+ 21 4 
Haut. Lost island. My “44 BMC GUNTHER. D Day. Mr "44 ‘ 
BRD G+ fess i ks san Ses... 10 10 Be Oa Bo eeeetato es. ...-. ig 41 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS in libraries during July: Lassie-Come-Home, by Eric Knight ; Home: 
; ; Tremain, by Esther Forbes; Return of Silver chief, by John O'Brien . 
Price, by R. McCloskey; 4 
Glory be!, by Janet Lambert. : 








OCTOBER BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
The world 


of Washington Irving, by Vaa Wyck Brooks. 


Soil igen SG Base’ 
McCann 


Hutchison, Coward- 


BRARY GUILD 7 
Loree any 4 high beaven, by Gwethelya Graham. Lippin- 


cott 
CATHOLIC Book CLUB 


With the morning star, by Thomas D. Kernan, Scriboer 


Juntor LirerAry GUILD 


Older gir ls: New worlds for Josie, by Kathryn Worth 


Older boys: 


Houghton 


Raymond L. Ditmars: his exciting career 
with reptiles, animals and insects, by L N- \ od 


Messner 
—_ gtoup: Decky's secret, by Ann Molloy 
Primary group: Katy no-pocket, by Emmy Payne 


Wood 





OLD ENOUGH TO FIGHT 
|| | OLD ENOUGH TO. VOTE 


Phi 

114 This» fall in Georgia 18-year-olds will _vote\ for the next President 
I of these United States. Are 47 states im the ? What should 
be. the Jegal voting age? It is a serious ‘social with wide- 
spread implication. It has been recognized as such by the N.U.E.A. 
and other forensic associations that have. adopted it as their 1944- 
1945 proposition. 


LOWERING THE VOTING AGE $1.25 


will be published in the Reference Shelf late in ber and will 
be a compilation with briefs and bibliographies of the most authori- 
tative pros and cons that have been sR oI on the subject. 





4 


Lowering the Voting Age is also one of nine debates that appear 
in: 


UNIVERSITY DEBATERS’ ANNUAL 1943-44 $2.25 


The other eight debates are: 


The Accelerated College Program; Control of Conquered Countries After the 
Wat; Reconstituting the League of Nations; Inter-American Cdéoperation; 
International Police Force (two debates) ; Postwar Economic Controls; Per- 
manent Government Economic Controls. 


Verbatim accounts are printed for all with briefs and bibliographies 


¥ 


Another important book in the Current Reference Shelf is: 


CANADA AND THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE $1.25 


published last month it offers pro and con material on the question of whether 
Canada’s postwar interest will lie in the Western Hemisphere or in the Empire. 


On subscription ($6) the seven books in the new Reference, Shelf will be 
mailed you as published. Published to date: Basic English, International Police 
Force, Canada and the Western Hemisphere. To’ come; Representative Ameri- 
can Speeches, Lowering the Voting Age, and two books whose contents will be 
determined by tomorrow’s headlines. 
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THE H. Ws WILSON COMPANY 
950: University Avenue. New: York 52. N.« ¥ 








RECOMMENDED Bi Libraries 
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Woedrow Wilson 
andthe’ Lost Peac: 
By Thomas A, Bailey 


This critical ihtetpretation of the part 
regen igad said ype 
the Treaty of’ $, with particu- 
lar attention to is not only 


a keen 6: baat -nlad "tt “abeoed- ) 


ing story one of the most signifi- 
Det yar shaogo 
.00 





By cate 

PLUSSTa | 
and: the ‘Pea 

By Bernard Pares 

A shrewd snd unbiased reply to what 
the public wants most to know about 
Russia) -“Its author brings to - his 
work an experience in and knowledge 
of Russia probably unsurpassed in the 
present Anglo-Saxon world.”—-Baiti- 
more Sun. “Deserves wide audience.” 
—Library Journal. $2.50 





Tic Cre: al 


Decision 


‘By: James T. Shotwell 


toward the 
.of the 


t 


7 . 
yi 2 a % 
Ww ¥ 
et 


s 


: perhaps the most solid contribution yet of- 
of world peace. “Pertinent, convincing, and informative 
most important analyses of the factors which determined the 
the peace terms that has yet a 

ture’ of his.argument and the lucidity its presentation give his 


”"—Boston Herald. 


that sharply, separates it amas cuter 1 ~The New 


oy $3.00 





Who's "Wha: 
1944 


Revised to Date. 


This popual “bederapllic dictionary, 
now in its ninety-sixth year of is 
contains approximately 40,000 
raphies of men and women prominent 


in all important fields of enterprise. 


r-areahirea mctoady Vere: an yet in- 
dispensable to libraries. _ $18.00 





Verchant Ships 
1943 


Edited by E. C. Talbot-Booth 
The latest edition of this, long-re- 








The MACMILLAN:COMPANY 60 Fifth Ave. New York’11, N, Y. 

















